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GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
DEPARTMENT 


CHANCES are, someone you know is 
having a birthday soon, or an anni- 
versary, or celebrating some other im- 
portant occasion. So you'll be glad to 
know that Theatre Arts has set up a 
special Gift Subscription Department. 

Now you can express your senti- 
ments—not just once, but twelve times 
a year—with Gift Subscriptions to 
Theatre Arts. 

You already know how much 
Theatre Arts adds to your own enjoy- 
ment of the theatre. So you know it 
would make an ideal and welcome gift. 





Theatre 


C 


Whatever the occasion you wish to 
remember, an appropriate card will 
announce your gift, and be timed to 
arrive at just the right moment. 

Of course, special rates apply when 
two or more gift subscriptions are or- 
dered at the same time. The first 1-year 
Gift Subscription is $5—each addi- 
tional one only $4. 

So why not make up your gift list 
right now! A convenient order form 
is included with this issue. Simply 
fill it out and mail it to us with your 
remittance. 






SArts 


130 West 56th Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
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ASSOCIATION, INC. 


HENRY ADRIAN, 
Managing Director 


SPECIAL SUMMER 
SERVICE 


Theatre Owners! 
Civic Leaders! 













We can give your city 
A BROADWAY 
SUMMER STOCK 
COMPANY 


10 weeks of 
stage entertainment. 
We handle all details. 


8 or 
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BROADWAY 


John Vickers 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Portraits of 


Actors and Musicians 
Photographs of the 


British Theatre 


29B. Belgrave Road, S.W.1. 
London England 








Scenery and Drapes 


CYCLORAMAS 
DRAW CURTAINS 
CURTAIN TRACKS 

SCENERY 
STAGE RIGGING 
WALL FABRICS 

MURALS 


(For Sale or Rental) 


Inquiries Invited! 


Novelty Scenic Studios, Inc. 


27th Year 


32 West 60th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
Circle 6-8656 
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The Small 
Screen 


N THE late 1920’s film 
i amateurs in France 
turned in large and no- 

ie S Atable numbers to the cre- 
ation of experimental pictures ranging 


all the 


purely 





way from Fernand Léger’s 
Bunuel 


Andalou. 


the surrealism of 
Un Chien 
belatedly perhaps, but with real vigor 


Now in America, 


and occasional originality, a similar 
movement has been growing through 
the past few years. Shunning both the 


abstract Ballet Mécanique to | 
and Dali’s | 


conventional type of film offered by | 


Hollywood and the growing documen- 
tary field, these young film-makers are 


striking off for themselves, producing | 
pictures that are at the same time dar- | 


ingly experimental and intensely per- 
sonal. Their films stand in interesting 


contrast to those available through the 


| normal distribution channels. 


lhe outstanding figure in this move- | 


is Maya Deren. 


Guggenheim grant, 


and certainly its most publi- | 


Now working | 
Miss | 


Deren has already shown her program | 
of four pictures in most of the leading | 


East, 
Sur- 


association, 


and universities in the 
there in 


( olleges 


lecturing many cases. 
realist in feeling, using free 
contrast and innumerable specifically 
advance the 
, these films have provoked dis- 


cussion wherever presented. 


devices to 


Pro or 


con, no one has ever denied their in- 
terest. All of them At Land, Meshes 
in the Afternoon, Ritual in Transfig- 


ured Time and the brief Choreography 


for Camera are only in 


available 
16mm, silent. The entire program runs 
about 45 minutes. 
Of equal interest, and perhaps even 
more firmly experimental, are the films 
of the Whitney brothers, 


the February issue of 


described in 
THEATRE ARTS. 
lhe Whitneys have pushed abstract to 
its farthest extreme, combining their 
abstract visuals with a synthetic sound 
an instru- 
devising. Their 
film-making is necessarily 


track created manually on 
ment of thei 


method of 


own 


slow and painstaking. For more than 
three work they have but five 


Continued on page 9g 
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48 Gat 52x 


near. Park Avenue 


PLaza 3-2326 


DIRECTORS and TECHNICIANS 
AVAILABLE FOR 


SUMMER STOCK 


ee 


Supplies you want to rent or purchase 
for your production. 


Organizers to outline a business pro- 
gram and establish a strong member- 
ship audience. 

——_—__>——___—_ 


For all information write: 


COMMUNITY THEATRES AND 
ENTERTAINMENT SERVICE 


1776 Broadway, New York City 
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CANADIAN 
DISTRIBUTOR 
Instentaneous 
Recording Service 
56-58 Wellington St., F. 

Toronto, Ont., Can. 





DEPT. TA-1 
1600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LUNT « FONTANNE 


O Mistress Mniné 


A Comedy by TERENCE RATTIGAN 
Directed by MR. LUNT 
EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bway. Mots. Thurs., Sot. 





THEATRE 5 Gone PRODUCTIONS | 


The Musical Hit 


GAROUSE 


Music b RICHARD RODGER 
Book & Lyrics 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOUL 
Dances by AGNES de mitce 
with Henry Michel, Iva Withers, Jean Darling, 
Eric Mattson, John Conte, Jean Casto, Jane McGowan 
MAJESTIC, W. 44th St. Mats, Thurs. & Sat 
wes. $6, $4.80, $3.60, $3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 
Thurs. & Sat.—$3.60, $3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 


The Musical Hit 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow the Lilac 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
by AGNES de MILLE 
Mary e David e Ruth 
Hatcher Burns Weston 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
Eves. $4.80, $3.60, $3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20, 
Mat. Thurs.——-$3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20. 
Mat. Sat.—$3.60, $3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 


Dances 















“A MUSICAL PLAY OF MAGNIFICENCE 
AND GLORY"'—Afkinson, Times 


Dwight Deere Wiman and 
The Playwrights’ Company present 


STREET | 


& Dramatic Musical from the Play by Elmer Rice 
Music by KURT WEILL 
Book by ELMER RICE 
lyrics by LANGSTON HUGHES 
Directed by CHARLES FRIEDMAN 
Musical Director: MAURICE ABRAVANEL 


ADELPHI |) 2". 
THEATRE 


East of Broadway 
Evgs. at 8:40 
fauineas Wed. & Sat. at 2:40 





= ot DONALD RANDOLPH... Many LOANE 


— , Cilablshed 
BI Jou 1939 


See for Yourself 
ON THE BOARDS 


Lire With Faruer (Nov. 
in its eighth year — 
(Oscar Serlin) 


8, 1939) now 
what more to say? 


Oxtanoma! (Mar. 31, 1943) still the best 
in the basket. (Theatre Guild) 








Beatrice Pearson and Alan Baxter serve 
up John van Druten’s comedy tastily. 


(Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 


Harvey (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay, accom- 
panied by his invisible friend and his 
sister (the delightful Josephine Hull), 
continues to make Mary Chase’s comedy 
a steady pleasure. (Brock Pemberton) 


CaROUSEL (Apr. 19, 1945) another Rod- 
gers-Hammerstein success with multiple 
attraction in music, dance and design. 


(Theatre Guild) 





STATE OF THE UNion (Nov. 14, 1945) 
Lindsay and Crouse keep their political 
satire up to date with the help of actors 
Ralph Bellamy and Myron McCormick 
(Leland Hayward) 


O Mistress Mine (Jan. 23, 1946) 
ence Rattigan offers a field-day for the 
brilliant comedy playing of the Lunts 
(Theatre Guild-John C. Wilson) 


Born YestTerDay (Feb. 4, 1946) Garson 
Kanin’s first play is a spirited farce-satire 
expertly handled by Judy Holliday and 
Paul Douglas. (Max Gordon) 


Catt Me Mister (Apr. 18, 1946) Jane 
Kean and an ex-G.I. cast do a rousing 
job on Harold Rome’s sprightly score in 
this all-round success. (Douglas-Levine 


AnniE Get Your Gun (May 16, 1946 
— Merman is as loud and irresistible 





ever in the tremendously popular 
Rakes Berlin musical. (Rodgers-Ham- 
merstein ) 


| Lapy WINDERMERE’S Fan (Oct. 14, 1946 
this production of Oscar Wilde’s play 
features sumptuous sets and costumes by 
Cecil Beaton. (Curran-Lewis-Young 


Tue Voice oF THE TurTLE (Dec. 8, 1943) | 


Ter- | 








“Wows the house down!” 
—Newsweek 


JEAN DALRYMPLE presents 


‘ bert | Lal 


Jean Parker: 


BURLESQUE 


by GEORGE MANKER WATTERS 
and ARTHUR HOPKINS 


BELASCO Theatre, 44th St. E. of B'way 





“A very funny play, brilliantly written, 
acted & staged.''"—Garland, Jour-Amer. 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN 
YESTERDAY 


The Hilarious Comedy Hit by 
GARSON KANIN 


LYCEUM THEATRE 





“A completely satisfying and enjoyable 
comedy.''—Chapman, News 


MAX GORDON presents 
FREDRIC FLORENCE 


MARCH - ELDRIDGE | 


In the new smash hit 


YEARS AGO 


by RUTH GORDON 
Staged by GARSON KANIN 
MANSFIELD THEATRE | 





THE PuritzerR Prize PLAy 


BROCK PEMBERTON presents 
(HOW 18 Srd YEAR, 46tt ST. Theatre, &. Y.) 


MARY CHASE 
wth 


JOSEPHINE HULL 
a 
(HARRIS THEATRE, Chleage) 


Joe E. Brown *\ 
“HARVEY ’* 


MARION LORNE 


ANTOINETTE PERRY 
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_ | Players 


Marblehead, 
Mass. “New Eng- 
land's leading sum- 
mer theatre”’ 
June 30th to August 
30th, 1947 


Student applications now being accepted 


CHAPEL PLAYHOUSE 


, “On the Green" 
GUILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


will accept a limited group of talented 
apprentices to work in every phase of 
the theatre with Broadway and Holly- 
wood stars in fine productions. Among 
lest season's stars: Diana Barrymore, 
Jean Parker, Freddie Bartholomew, 
Reger Pryor, Sidney Blackmer. 10 week 
summer season. Modercte fee. 


Address inqviries to: 


LEWIS HARMON 
. 530 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 





EDWIN STRAWBRIDGE 
PRODUCTIONS 
offers a course in 
TRAINING FOR THE STAGE 
to 
prepare actors and dancers for 
their 
PRODUCTION COMPANIES 


JUNE 16 to AUGUST 9 


write 
| | Edwin Strawbridge 





<a 333 East 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


WRITE FOR 
THIS CATALOG 


SUMMER SESSION June 23 - Aug. 


An intensive 8-week Summer Session in Theatre | 
and Radio, with the emphasis on production. 
Approved for veterans. Apply to The Randall 
School, 174 Ann St., Hartford 3, Connecticut. 











Happy Brtupay (Oct. 31, 1946) Helen 


ayes is on an exuberant holiday in 
Anita Loos’ comedy which is greatly 
helped by Jo Mielziner’s ingenious scenic 
effects and Joshua Logan’s canny direc- 
tion. (Rodgers-Hammerstein) 


Joan or Lorraine (Nov. 18, 1946) In- 
grid is the ‘clear, clean and 
honest? Joan of Maxwell Anderson's 
forthright new play. (Playwrights Co.) 


ANOTHER Part oF THE Forest (Nov. 20, 
1946) Lillian Hellman shows the charac- 
ters of The Little Foxes twenty years 
earlier. (Kermit Bloomgarden) 


Years Aco (Dec. 3, 1946) autobiograph- 
ical play by Ruth Gordon with Fredric 
March and Florence Eldridge portray- 
ing her parents and Patricia Kirkland as 
the young Miss Gordon. Direction by 
Garson Kanin. (Max Gordon) 


Buriesque (Dec. 25, 1946) revival of the 
Watkins-Hopkins comedy starring Bert 
Lahr and Jean Parker. (Jean Dalrymple) 


Street Scenz (Jan. 9) a fine American 
opera, thanks to Kurt Weill composer, 
Elmer Rice librettist, Langston Hughes 
lyricist, Charles Friedman director, Jo 
Mielziner designer, Anna Sokolow chore- 
ographer and Polyna Stoska, Anne Jef- 
freys, Norman Cordon and the other 
singing-actors in the cast. (Playwrights’ 
Co.-Dwight D. Wiman) 


Fintan’s Ratnsow (Jan. 10) an utterly 
beguiling musical by Burton Lane, E. Y. 
Harburg and Fred Saidy, imaginatively 
designed by Jo Mielziner and costumed 

Eleanor Goldsmith and any Albert | © 
played and sung by Ella Logan, 
ve David Wayne and Donald Rich- 
ards. (Sabinson-K atzell) 


SweerHearts (Jan. 21) Bobby Clark 
makes a riotous evening out of this other- 
wise standard revival of Victor Herbert's 
operetta. (Paula Stone-Michael Sloane) 


Aut My Sons (Jan. 29) challenging drama 
against war profiteering, written by Ar- 
thur Miller and directed by Elia Kazan. 
(Clurman-K azan-Fried) 


Joun Loves Mary (Feb. 4) Norman 
Krasna’s comedy of post-war life, with 
William Prince and Nina Foch in the 
title roles and Tom Ewell for comedy. 
(Rodgers-Hammerstein-Logan) 


Joun Gretovup Company (Mar. 3) pre- 
sents The Importance of Being Earnest, 
followed by Love for Love. Mr. Gielgud 
stars with Robert Flemyng, Margaret 
Rutherford and Pamela Brown. (Wilson- 
Theatre Guild-Tennent) 


| Tae Cxrocorate Sorprer (Mar. 12) new 


version of Oscar Straus’ comic opera. 
Sets, Jo Mielziner; costumes, Lucinda 
Ballard; choreography, George Balan- 
chine. (Del Bondio-Bartsch) 


Bricapoon (Mar. 13) delightful musical 
by Frederick Loewe, book and lyrics by 
Alan Jay Lerner, direction by Robert 
Lewis, dances by Agnes de Mille, sets by 
Oliver Smith and costumes by David 
Ffolkes. (Cheryl Crawford) 


BatusHesa (Mar. 26) James Mason stars 
as King David with Pamela Kellino in 
the title role. Designer, Stewart Chaney. 
(Becker-Holland) 


[He Wore Worip Over (Mar. 27) 
deals with the light side of Russia’s post- 
war readjustment. With Joseph Buloff 
and Uta Hagen. (Fried-Moss) 





Produced by LELAND HAYWARD 
* New York—Hudson Theatre 
Sterring RALPH BELLAMY © KAY FRANCIS 
% National Company 
Sterring 
Holl HAMILTON - Erin @ BRIEN-MOORE + James RENNIE 

* Transcontinental Company 
Starring 
CONRAD WAGEL - IRENE WERVEY - HENRY @'MEILL 
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THE THEATRE GUILD and JOHN C. WILSON 
in association with 
H. M. TENNENT Lid. of LONDON present 


JOHN GIELGUD'S PRODUCTION 


The Importance of 


ke: Being Earnest 


PAMELA BROWN 
JEAN CADELL 

ROBERT FLEMYNG 
RICHARD WORDSWORTH 
DONALD BAIN 


JANE BAXTES 


JOHN KIDD 
STRINGER DAVIS 


JOHN GIELGUD 
Decor by Motley 
ROYALE Theatre, Mots. Thurs. and Sot. 
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JOSE LIMON 


CLASSES IN 


MODERN DANCE 
SUMMER CLASSES 


+ 


DANCE PLAYERS STUDIO 
154 WEST 56TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CO 5-3836 


PROVINCETOWN THEATRE 


STUDIO OF DRAMA 


(Where the untalented are rejected) 


Learn to Act by ACTING 


In stock at the 


REGINALD GOODE 
SUMMER THEATRE 
Clinton Hollow, New York 


(Two Hours from Broadway 
15th Season, June- Sept. Expert Professional 
rection, “Contacts” r ee to 
ose who Qualify adin 
Producers. rite for Booklet let. ” 
Registrar, REGINALD GOODE THEATRE 


Salt Point, N. Y. (Mailing Address) 
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D tamatic Wk otkshoya ERWIN PISCATOR, Director 


ef the NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Twe Well Equipped Theatres 
POR ALL WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 


PRESIDENT THEATRE ROOFTOP THEATRE 
247 West 46th 4. Main Offices) 111 Best Hewsten St. 


A PROFESSIONAL FACULTY CONDUCTS CLASSES IN 
ACHNG © SPEECH © DIRECTING © PLAYWRITING © DANCE © RADIO 
TELEVISION «8© TECHNICAL LABORATORY © THEATRE MANAGEMENT 


Full courses fer Dey and Evening Students 
Summer Term June 9th-August 16th e Auditions and Registrations Now 
fer detailed information: 247 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Cl. $-7287 


American gf 
Repertory 
Theatre” 


Summer Term Begins June 23 
Special Teacher's Course — June 23 - August 1 
Faculty Includes 
MARIA OUSPENSKAYA and ALEXANDER KOIRANSKY 





















P.O. Box 886 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


I TAMARA | 


DAYKARHANOVA’'S 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


“In her alter ego, she cannot be praised too highly for the acting of her students. 
1 was able to forget completely for the entire performance that | was seeing tyros 


and not veterans.” —George Freedley, Morning Telegraph | 
| 


Applications now accepted for the fall term 


For Information: GEORGE A. BIRSE, Gen. Mgr. 
27 WEST 67TH STREET, NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


MARIAN RICH 


TRAINING FOR THE 


SPEAKING VOICE 


| 
TRafalgar 7-5834 | 
| 












|LEWIS SCHOOL 


{STH YEAR 
Pian your acting career under guidance 
of the Professional Broadway Director, 
Harrison Lewis. Classes limited to in- 
sure his personal supervision of modern 
metheds. Little Theatre productions. 
Special Diction & Singing departments. 


Former Proteges ef Herrison Lewis, Robert 


Cummings, Meorgaret Lindsay, Eleanor Lynn, 
Jimmie Savo, Anne Jeffreys & Glenn Vernon 


Summer G. |. Term July Ist 
Send for free Booklet ““W-6" 


Address Secretary, Room 818, 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. 19 Circle 6-2994 


“Volee and speech are the young 
actor’s main problems—and 
Marian Rich understands them.” 
John van Druten 





Private Instruction Only 


Fer apointment, write or phone: 
12 &. Séth St., New York 22 Plaro 5-5954 
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Tentinc Toniout (Apr. 2) comedy by 
Frank Gould about veterans at college, 
with Jean Muir, Jackie Kelk and Dean 
Harens. (Saul Fischbein) 


Bareroot Boy Wirm CHEEK (Apr. 3) 
musical version of Max Shulman’s book. 
Libretto by Mr. Shulman; lyrics by 
Sylvia Dee; music by Sidney Lippman; 
with sets by Jo Mielziner and direction 
by George Abbott. (George Abbott) 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND (Apr. 5) drama- 
tization of the Lewis Carroll story di- 
rected by Eva Le Gallienne with Bambi 
Linn in the title role. (American Reper. 
tory Theatre) 


MESSAGE FOR MARGARET (Apr. 16) di- 
rected by Elliott Nugent with Mady 
Christians and Miriam Hopkins. (Gilkey. 
Payne-Sherek) 


CLOSED 

| YELLOW yack (Feb. 27-Mar. 15) 

| PARLOR STORY (Mar. 4-Mar. 22) 
BEGGAR'S HOLIDAY (Dec. 26, 1946-Mar. 29) 
ICETIME (June 20, 1946-Apr. 12) 

CRAIO’S WIFE (Feb. 12-Mar. 12) 


THE EAGLE HAS TWO HEADS (Mar. 19-Apr. 
12 


RECOMMENDED FILMS 


Tue Best Years or Our Lives, script by 
Robert E. Sherwood, direction by Wil- 
liam Wyler and playing by a first-rate 
cast including Fredric March, Myrna 
Loy, Teresa Wright, Dana Andrews and 
Harold Russell conspire to make this a 
heartwarming, humorous and significant 
film of our lives. (Goldwyn) 


Tue YEARLING, for the admirers of Mn. 
Rawlings’ book, who will find Claude 
Jarman, Jr., a happy choice to imper 
sonate Jody, the youngster who befriends 
a fawn. Clarence Brown directed. 
(MGM) 


Les ENFANTS Du Parapis, spectacular film 
of nineteenth-century France with an 
emphasis of backstage life, and a vigor- 
ous gallery of portraits by Jean-Louis 
Barrault, Pierre Brasseur, Arletty and 

| others. (Tricolore Films) 


Man’s Hops, a living slice of history by 
one of the men who made history. André 
Malraux’s film of the Spanish war with 
music by Darius Milhaud. (Lopert 
Films) 

| Opp Man Out brings Carol Reed to the 

top of hi<« profession with a handsome 

and portc..cous chase among revolution- 
ary Irishmen. James Mason and a splen- 

did cast of Irish characters, highlighted 

by F. J. McCormick and W. G. Fay. 


On the Cover 





Using Kate M. Blach’s drawings of 
two dancers against a plaid like 
those in David Ffolkes’ costumes, 
THEATRE ARTS’ cover this month 
hails Broadway’s new smash hit, 


Brigadoon. Produced by Cheryl 
Crawford, the Scottish fantasy by 
Frederick Loewe and Alan Jay 
Lerner promises to fill the Ziegfeld 
Theatre to overflowing for many 
months to come. 
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Intensive 7-week courses in this 30- 
year-old institution dedicated to the 
dramatic arts. Courses for teachers, 
Little Theatre directors, students with 
college training conducted by 


capable instructors 


JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 8 


Registration dates: June 19-20-21. 
A Summer Session of intensive worth- 
while experience and instruction 


THEATRE COURSE 


Acting — Voice 
Direction — Production 
Scenic Design 
Stagecraft 
Costume Design 


Summer Session Students will be 
selected for the 
1947 CAVALCADE OF ONE-ACT 
PLAYS! 


RADIO COURSE 


Radio technique, speech and dialect, 
direction, production and character- 
ization in a well-equipped radio class- 
room. Students actually broadcast on 
western stations! 


Summer Students may attend the 
1947 MIDSUMMER DRAMA FESTIVAL 
June 24 to August 17 


ENROLLMENT LIMITED 
WRITE GENERAL MANAGER TODAY 
FOR INFORMATION 


GIULMOR BROWN 
Supervising Director 


CHARLES F. PRICKETT 
Generol Monoger 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


33 South El Molino Avenue 
CALIFORNIA 


PASADENA 1 








Record 





Previews 


S ee MOTION picture of the month, | 


so far as recording is concerned, 
is Carnegie Hail. Columbia’s album, 
A Night at Carnegie Hall, is a collec- 
tion of well-known arias sung by some 
of the artists who appear in the pic- 
ture. These records are not new, but 
many of them have not been available 
for some time, and in an attractive 
album they constitute a group of ex- 
cellent performances by such notables 
as Pons, Stevens and Pinza. Selections, 
which belong more properly to ‘A 
Night at the Met,’ include the Bell 
Song from Lakmé, Seguidilla and 
Duet from Carmen, ‘My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice’ from Samson and Deli- 
lah, ‘Il Lacerato Spirito’ from Simon 
Boccanegra, ‘Finch’ Han Dal Vino,’ 
from Don Giovanni and ‘Deh Vieni 
Alla Finestra’ from Serenata. Also on 
Columbia and for operatic audiences 
is a new album of Italian operatic 


arias sung by Helen Traubel. The | 


noted Wagnerian singer is given a 
well-deserved opportunity to sing se- 
lections from Verdi, Mozart, Puccini, 
Ponchielli and Mascagni, and in doing 
so makes you wish she would sing this 
music more often. 

Decca’s album, Our Common Heri- 
tage, is another in a series of records 
devoted to the pageantry of American 
history. Sixteen literary masterpieces 
commemorating the principal events in 
|our history from Columbus’ voyage to 

Nancy Hanks and her famous son are 
read by a bevy of Hollywood stars, in- 
cluding Bing Crosby, Brian Donlevy, 
Walter Huston, Fredric March, Agnes 
| Moorehead and Pat O’Brien. Because 
|of many distasteful attempts to inspire 
| patriotism in the past, performances 

such as this are looked at with suspi- 
cion, but if carefully chosen and well 
presented, as these selections are, such 
familiar poems are entertaining and 
should be popular, particularly in 
schools and other public organizations. 

Shortly after the death of Manuel 

|de Falla, Spain’s foremost composer, 
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Pupils: Peggy Ann 





Alviene <3 Theatre 


Lizabeth 
Una Merkel, Fred Astaire, Don Dunphy 


RADIO e STAGE « SCREEN 


Garner, 


Dramatic Art - Voice, Diction 


Vocal - Light Opera, Musical Comedy 
Dancing - Ballet, Modern, Tap 
Radio - Drama, Announcing, Singing 


Directing - Playwrighting 


Stock Theatre appearances, while training, » 
late Broadway successes, and new ploys pm 
sented for producers. 


Approved for Veterans 


The Alviene 


TIVOLI SUMMER THEATRE 


Long Island 


Presenting 


Dramatic and Musical Productions 


Summer courses open 
JUNE and JULY for 
beginners and advanced 


Seperate High School and Children’s Anne: 


Catalog — Apply Secretary Montaire 


1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19 





THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO FOR THE 


Dall among those trained. 
30th YEAR of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO 
BAY AND EVENING COURSES 
Productions for Talent Scouts 
Matinees every Tuesday 


Summer Session Begins July 7 
Many successful students on 
Broadway, in Pictures and Radio. 


HIGH SCHOOL & CHILDREN'S 
SATURDAY CLASSES 


15 West 67th $t., New York 23 
BN 2-3345 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOO OF 


RADIO and THEATRE 
Comprehensive 2-year course 





in Radie and Theatre Arts 


ANNOUNCING THEATRE 
NEWSCASTING TELEVISION 
ADVERTISING ACTING 
SCRIPT WRITING MAKE-UP 
RADIO MUSIC voicr 
PRODUCTION DICTION 


STATION ROUTINE 


Known For Over Forty Years 
For Success of its Greductes 


Write for Catalog 


5 Evans Way, Boston 15, Massachusetts | 
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THEATRE 


Clark Gable, Jeffrey Lynn, Jess Barker, Anne 
Baxter, Marsha Hunt, Cornel Wilde, and Joha 
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albums of his music have been released 
| by three major companies. Columbia 
and Victor have albums of El Amor 
Brujo, translated as Love by Witch- 
craft, Love, the Magician or Wedded 


| py Love, according to which musicolo- 


gist you read. The Victor album of 
falla’s best-known work is played by 
Leopold Stokowski and the Hollywood 
Bow! Symphony, with Nan Merriman 
as mezzo-soprano soloist. The Colum- 
bia version is by Fritz Reiner and the 
Pittsburgh Symphony with Carol Brice 
as soloist. Although both albums are 
colorful performances of extremely 
gnorous music, the contralto voice of 
Carol Brice makes the Columbia par- 
ticularly engaging. Along with these 
two is the British Decca album of 
Nights in the Gardens of Spain, also 
by Falla and again an effective com- 
bination of his native Spanish music 
and his own instrumental texture. The 


| music is poetic, suggestive but seldom 


explicit, with the rhythms of tradi- 
tional dances. The Decca recording of 
Nights is by Enrique Jorda and the 


_ National Symphony Orchestra, with 
| Clifford Curzon at the piano. 


Another album of Rodgers and Hart 


| music revives many of the best songs 


by these two giants of popular music. 


| This time it is a Victor show album in 
| which Betty Garrett, Milton Berle, 


Marie Greene and Vic Damone sing, 
accompanied by orchestra and chorus 
under Lehman Engel. The tunes are 
‘Here in My Arms,’ ‘There’s a Small 
Hotel,’ ‘This Can’t Be Love,’ ‘Falling 
in Love With Love,’ ‘Manhattan,’ 
The Lady Is a Tramp,’ ‘Mountain 
Greenery’ and ‘Everything I’ve Got 
Belongs to You.’ Mr. Berle and Miss 
Garrett, like Ethel Merman and other 
lusty singers of the musical-comedy 
stage, never seem quite as convincing 
on records, but the songs are all good 
ones, and there is enough variety in 
this album to make any particular per- 
formance as bright as the doings in one 
ring of a circus. 

Songs by Sinatra, Volume I, is the 
title of Columbia’s newest album by 
Frank Sinatra, in which he proves as 
much by the songs he chooses as by 
the way he sings them that there will 
be a Volume II. The vital statistics, 
then, aside from the infectious singing, 
are ‘I’m Sorry I Made You Cry,’ ‘I 
Concentrate on You,’ ‘How Deep Is 
the Ocean,’ ‘That Old Black Magic,’ 
‘Over the Rainbow,’ ‘All the Things 
You Are,’ ‘She’s Funny That Way’ and 
‘Embraceable You.’ 


IRVING TOWNSEND | 













NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR 


Professional preparation for the stage under 
directors actively engaged on Broadway. 


Comprehensive Curriculum—dancing, pantomime, voice develop- 


ment, acting, promotion, directing, scene building, lighting, 
costumes. 


Public performances weekly. Radio and tele- 
vision over noted networks. All studies di- 
rected to attainment of professional standards. 


Spring term opens May 5th. Ten week summer course June 9th. 


Six week summer course July 7th. Special Summer seminar for 
teachers. 


Approved for veterans. 


Registration limited. Only talented students accepted. 


THE ONLY SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE THAT 
GUARANTEES EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for catalog to CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS, PLEASANTVILLE, N. Y. 





GREENBUSH SUMMER THEATRE 


Will accept a limited number of apprentices to study and act before 
paying audiences with the only professional stock company with liv- 
ing quarters as part of the theatre within 22 miles of Times Square. 


WEEKS May 
through August 31, 1947. Beautiful 
country, excellent foed, healthfvi sur- 
rowndi and all vacation activities 
available. 


Fer further infermetion address, 


GREENBUSH THEATRE — BLAUVELT, NEW YORK 





NEW YORK’S FINEST PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
conducted for 
TAP *& BALLET *® TOE * #£=MUSICAL COMEDY 


CHARACTER *%& ACROBATICS * LIMBERING * SPANISH 


SUMMER NORMAL SCHOOL 
for TEACHERS os STUDENTS 


Clesses (individvol instruction) conducted in weekly sessions from 
JUNE 23rd until AUGUST 29th 


Literature mailed upon request 


For latest mail order rovtine list, write A. CHOMIAK, Business Manager 


JACK STANLY 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 1658 Breadwey at Sist Street 


New York 19, H. Y.—COlembes 5-9223 
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JACOB'S PILLOW 


DANCE FESTIVAL, INC. 
pred Manners Menaging Directors 
ANNOUNCE 


SUMMER OF 1947 


THE UNIVERSITY 

OF THE DANCE 
8 WEEKS STARTING JUNE 30 

2 Weeks Normal Course 

Starting August 25 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY OF 
GREAT DANCERS & DANCE 

EDUCATORS 


GREAT AMERICAN 
DANCE FESTIVAL 
JULY 4TH THROUGH LABOR DAY 


Weekly Performances By 
World-Renowned Artists In 
The Beautiful Theatre 
+ 


A SCHOOL OF OPERA 
AND OPERA BALLET 


* 
For information write: 


SCHOOL OF DANCE ARTS 
Carnegie Hall, Studio 819, New York 19 


THE GEIGER SCHOOL 


JOSEF G. GEIGER 


Director 
RADIO, SPEECH, DRAMA 


Intensive course planned for 
the individual 
Professional or Cultural Courses 
ADULTS - CHILDREN 
Established 1912 


Register Now 


15 West 73rd St. New York, N. Y. 
Phone TR 7-9197 












32nd Year 
An intensive course of study designed 
for training the individual in prepara- 
tion for professional work in 
@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
@ RADIO 
@ TELEVISION 


Public appearances while in training. 
2 Summer Terms 
* July 7 * August 4 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
(Radio City) 
630 Fifth Avenve New York 20, N.Y. 

















Entr’acte 


In the belief that readers of THEA- 
TRE ARTS would like news of Harald 
Kreutzberg, Richmond Barthé has 
sent us the following letter which he | 
recently received from the noted | 
dancer: 





Dear RicHMonp: 

OUR BUST which you did of me is 
Vou in my room and so I often 
remembered you. A funny thing hap- 
pened — I must tell you the story: It 
was a short time before the capitula- 
tion and the Americans came to See- 
feld. My sister was all alone, very 
trembling, awaiting the soldiers. Three 
big boys came to the house with pistols 
and she thought: ‘Now what will hap- 
pen?’ They go through all the rooms 
and come to my room and one of the 
boys sees the bust, turns to my sister 
and says in German: ‘Isn’t that Har- 
ald Kreutzberg?’ She almost fainted 
for happiness and I guess she embraced 
the soldier. ‘Yes! yes!’ she cried. ‘It is 
Harald Kreutzberg and he is my 
brother.’ 

Isn’t that amazing? Of course it was 
a great help that this man knew me 
because she had to leave the house for 
several days, as the Americans did 
need it. And of course this soldier told 
all the others they shall be very care- 
ful, and so she was very happy. You 
see — you saved our house and have 
been a great help for my poor sister 
who has been rather helpless in these 
wild days all alone. 

I hope so much to come to the 
United States soon. I have many new 
dances .. . Dancing is still my greatest 
happiness and thank the Lord it goes 
very well still. 

How often I have remembered the 








| nice days in New York and had great 


longing while we have been here like 
behind the Chinese Wall... 

HARALD 
Seefeld (Tyrol), Austria 


To THe Epirors: 
HE DESPERATE and continued need 
for American publications to serve | 

as tools of physical and intellectual re- | 

construction aboard has been made 
vividly apparent by appeals from schol- | 
ars in many lands. The American Book 

Center for War Devastated Libraries 

is therefore making a renewed effort 











Established 20 Years 


WAYCOTT PRODUCTIONS 


———Presents—-~- 


The 1947 SUMMER SEASON 
At beautiful Colony Manor 


“THE OPEN DOOR TO THE THEATRE” 


ee 

ANOTHER SEASON OF “SUMMER 

THEATRE AT ITS BEST’. WHERE 

A LIMITED NUMBER OF APPREN. 
TICES WILL AGAIN 


“LEARN BY DOING"! 


@ Acting with Company ef Professionals Ap | 


tive in New Yerk during the Winter: 


@ Werking with Director and Production Sieg 


active in Broadway today: 
@ Appearing in ao variety of recent B 


successes, musicals, classics, and originals: 


@ Technique in Acting, Dance, Moke-up, and 


Singing also individual ceaching upon rm | 


quest, by a Faculty of Recegnized Prete. 
sionals: 


@ Fer the first time in Any Summer Thecire, 


@ series of lectures, in Theatre-Job-Getting | 


in New York: 


® A goed opportunity, through appecrann | 
at Celeony Manor, to be cast in Waycot | 





“*Showcase"’ Productions in New York afte | 


the Summer Season. 
——_.g—————— 


Fer Catalogue (Brochure 8.) write to Sec 


tary, Waycott Productions, 616 Steinway | 


«+ 113 West 57th St., New York City 
Y. 


Canadian Representative, 581 Avenve Road, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING 
ACTING CLASSES 


For interviews write or phone: 


130 W. 12th St., New York, N.Y. 





SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
@ Stage © Screen © Radic 
@ Television @ Play Production 


FAIRMONT HOTEL 
YUkon 6-0059 


San i 6, Calif. 
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to secure American books and period- 
icals —for technical and scholarly 
books and periodicals in all fields and 

icularly for publications of the past 
ten years. We shall especially welcome 
complete or incomplete files of THEA- 
TRE ARTS. 

The Book Center shipped more than 
700,000 volumes abroad in the past 
year and hopes to double this amount 
before it closes. The material is ur- 
gently needed and will help in the re- 
construction which must preface world 
understanding and peace. 








Ship your contributions to the 
American Book Center, care of The 
Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C. freight prepaid, or write to the 
Center for further information. 

LAURENCE J. KIPP 

Executive Director 

Washington, D. C. | 
° | 

To THE EpiTors: \] 
HEN WAS Charles Surface ] 
knighted? Joseph was knighted 

by E. W. Mammen in The Old Stock 
Company School of Acting (page 40) | || 
but I think you are the first to honor | || 
Charles (THEATRE ARTS, February | || 
1947, page 19). ] 


JOHN DOLMAN, JR. 








Swarthmore, Pa. 


e 
To THe Eprrors: 
HEN I AM credited with a pro- 
duction designed by another de- 
signer I like to always set the paper 
or publication straight. In your March 
issue, Cecil Smith credits the sets for 
Otello to Jo Mielziner. He has made a 
grievous error. They were designed by 
me, although I am afraid by this time 
they must look as old as the late Joseph 
Urban’s. 


DONALD OENSLAGER 
New York, N. Y. 





The Small Screen (continued) 
completed films to show, with a run- 
hing time in all of about 25 minutes. | 
Hitherto unavailable, the films may | 
now be rented or purchased from the | 
Whitney brothers directly. 

Similar abstract films, but with the 
Viseals set to the music of Grieg or 
Wagner or Bach, have been made in) 
New York by Mary Ellen Bute and 
her husband, Ted Nemeth, for the| 
past dozen years. While they range | 
through a number of different styles | 
and techniques, the black-and-white | 
Parabola and the two color films, Es- | 
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Palmerton Productions 


Established Professional Equity Stock Companies. 


Two of the most successful Summer Theatres in operation. 


7TH SEASON 14TH SEASON 
Worcester Drama Festival Whalom Drama Festival 
Playhouse 


Lake Whalom Playhouse 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
12 weeks opening June 23rd 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
16 weeks opening May 25th 


@ Student applications for 1947 season now being accepted. 
Limited enrollment. 


®@ Practical training with distinguished Equity players. Roles in 
regular weekly productions to qualified students. Exceptional 
talent rewarded wtth Equity contract. 


® Association with completely self sustaining commercial organi- 
zation. Large capacity theatres and stages. Twenty-eight 
legitimate productions including musical comedy. 





Past resident company members have included: 
*Larry Parks, *Tom Drake, *Glen Langan. 


Guest stars: Ethel Barrymore, Ruth Chatterton, Gloria Swanson, Elissa 
Landi, Edward Everett Horton and many others. 


for information or interview communicate with 


ISABEL PRICE 
147 West 55th Street, New York City 


| *G.1. Bill of rights applied fer. Ring Theatre in preparation 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 


CURRICULUM AT GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL LEVEL 


Playwriting, Directing, Stage Interpretation, History and Criticism 
Scene and Costume Design, Technical Production, Lighting 


Write for Catalog NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


THEATRE-WORKSHOP 
The NEW King-Smith School 


FACULTY INCLUDES 
Horton Foote, Vincent Donehue 


SUMMER TERM BEGINS JUNE 16TH 
REGISTRATION LIMITED 


Acting Technique © Dance ® Speech © Play 
Production * Design ® Make-up ® Playwriting 
Productions in New Theatre 


Approved for Veterans under “GI” BILL OF RIGHTS 
Catelogve on Request © 1751 New Hampehire Ave., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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IVORYTON 


WWER PLAYHOUS] 
na 


SCHOO! 


S| 


IHEATRI 


»THEATRES 


MILTON STIEFEL, Director 


@ Students play with this fa- 
mous professional Stock 
Co. and stars each week. 


@ Students also play in the 

Junior Stock Co. nightly. | 

@ Our practice of LIMITED EN- 

ROLLMENT has resuited in an 

unusually high percentage of 

professional engagements for 
our students. 

VISITING STARS 
Katherine Hepburn Tallulah Bankhead 


Betty Field Martha Scott 
William Bendix Henry Hull 

Cornel Wilde Paul Robeson 
Mitzi Green Celeste Holm 


Ethel Waters 
Rosemary DeCamp 
John Bea! 

Exra Stone 


Francis Lederer 
James Dunn 

Penny Singleton 
Jean Pierre Aumont 
Fred Stone Glenda Farrell 
Dame May Witty John Carridine 


@ Write for booklet 
IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
Ivoryton, Conn. 





MARIE FLUEGEL 
STRASBURGER 


Formerly: Director of Voice and Speech 
N. Y. School of the Theotre 
Member of the faculty ef the 
Institute of Musical Art of 
the Juilliard School. 


Interview by eppointment 


49 East 91 Street New York 28, N. Y. 
SAcramento 2-8405 


| 





The 


CAPE THEATRE 


j 

Cape Moy, N. J. | 

dune 23-Sept. 7 23rd Your | 

Nine Summers Under One Management 
* ° + 


A PROFESSIONAL COMPANY 
Resident Steck and Visiting Sters 
| 


SEPARATE APPRENTICE THEATRE 
Also goed ports, If quolified, with prafes- 
sional compony. Best opprentices ge! Equity 


contracts. Classes in voice, production, inter- | 
pretation, drama. Apprentices assemble June 27. 


Q@ddress——Cape Theotre, Cope Moy N i 
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cape and Tarantella, seem to be their 
most successful efforts. 35mm _ prints 
are available from the Bute-Nemeth 
studio. 

Oskar Fischinger, one of the pio- 
neers in the art of the abstract film, is 
now for the first time making avail- 
able his collection of 16mm and 35mm 
prints for either rental or outright sale. 
His early black-and-white studies still 
attest to his originality and artistry, 
although he is perhaps better known 
for his later color films which have 
had theatrical release in this country. 


Following in Miss Deren’s footsteps | 
are two San Franciscans, Sidney Peter- | 


son and James Broughton, whose am- 
bitious first film, Potted Psalms, is 
causing something of a stir on the West 
Coast. Owing their first allegiances to 
the French Surrealists, and particu- 
larly to Germaine Dulac’s Seashell and 
the Clergyman — but not forgetting 
their Freudian textbooks — they have 
put together a picture that is arresting, 
disturbing and occasionally quite beau- 
tiful. Potted Psalms is two reels, 16mm, 
silent, but with a phonograph-record 
sound score provided. 

The Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library, of course, is the place to turn 


_ for the background material on films 


of this type. Included in its collection, 
and available for distribution, are such 
important experimental films as Un 
Chien Andalou, Léger’s Ballet Méca- 
nique, Hans Richter’s early abstract 
Rhythmus 21, Man Ray’s Emak Bakia 
and L’Etoile de Mer, René Clair’s 
Entracte and many more. The Film 
Library’s catalogue lists these films in 
detail and is available on application. 

The films listed above are available 
from the following sources: 


Bute-Nemeth Studio, 
729 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Maya Deren, 
61 Morton Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
Oskar Fischinger, 
1010 Hammond Street, 
Hollywood 46, Calif. 
Museum of Modern Art Film Li- 
brary, 
11 West 53rd Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Sidney Peterson, 
2437 Washington Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
John Whitney, 
12018 Pacoima Court, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
ARTHUR ROSENHEIMER, JR. 
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PLAYHOUSE | 
On Lake Sunapee | 





NEW LONDON | 
N. H. 


Fifteenth Season—July 2-Aug. 30 
THE NEW LONDON PLAYERS 

of New Hampshire | 

Broadway successes by c Professional Company | 


Qualified apprentices gvcranteed speaking 
parts in the professional company. 
New York Auditions by oppointment May Sh 
For information eddress: 
Mrs. Josephine E. Holmes, Producer, 
New London, New Hompshire 


CCC LLL 





THE 
HARBOR 
PLAYHOUSE 


On Cape Cod 
“One of the finest Summer Theatre:” 


Professional Compony—S8roedway Direct. 
Apprentices accepted to augment 
the Equity Company 


CLEDGE ROBERTS Write fer catalog 
Managing Director MARION, MASS. 





Fifteenth Annual Session 


BAN re SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS 
July 15th—August 23rd, 1947 


—_—_—_—————__—_ 


Offering courses in 
Art, Piano and Choral Music, 
Drama, Short Story Writing, 
Ballet, Weaving and Design, 
Leathercraft, and Oral French. 


For Prospectus write: 
Director, Extension Department 
| UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
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RADIO 
SPEECH 
THEATRE 
Combined with liberal arts courses leading 
te A.B. and A.M. degrees. Professions 


two-year courses in radio announcing anc 
dramatics. Script writing, production, pat BF 
tomime, public speaking, and associated 
theatre and radio arts. 

Students play before metropolitan audiences 
in well-equipped theatre and broacast from 
network stations. Placement bureau. 67t 
year. Coeducational. 


For literature write: 
ADMISSIONS SECRETARY 


| EMERSON COLLEGE 


128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass 
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The Tormentor 


I Remember Mama 


[he Tormentor is indebted to Mrs. | 


Edwin S. Jarrett of Garrison, New 
York, for the subject of this month’s 
quiz. The following set of mothers has 
been chosen from ten different dra- 
matic works (plays, movies, operas, 
etc.). Each statement should be iden- 
tified first by the character, and sec- 
ond by the title of the pertinent work. 

Count 10 for each correct answer. 
lf you are a mother and get at least 
70, you deserve an extra present on 
Mother's Day; if you’re an offspring 
and don’t get 70, you'd better buy your 
parent something special. 


1. Her son always called her Dear- 
est. 

2. Her affair with the milkman un- 
fortunately turned out to be with The 
Iceman. 

3. She gave six sons to the tides and 
the winds. 

4. Her last reward was to mother the 
gentleman son who didn’t know her. 

5. She sacrificed her future for the 
lady daughter who didn’t know her. 

6. ‘But to find a mother younger 
than her son is very curious, 

And that’s a kind of mother that is 
usually spurious.’ 

7. At a few drops of her ‘rheum,’ 
her son ‘sold the blood and labour’ of 
his campaign against his native city. 

8. She died while her son wove 
fairy-tales around her bed. 

g. She slew her children to spite her 
faithless husband. 

10. She helped her daughter-in-law 
repeat her own ‘indiscretion.’ 


TURN AROUND 
FOR THE ANSWERS 
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tordhom University 


announces a 


SUMMER SEMINAR OF THEATRE PRACTICE 


JULY 7 to AUGUST 16 
with a distinguished Staff 


Mr. ARTHUR HOPKINS 


Distinguished manager and director, whose productions 
of The Jest, Redemption, Richard I!1, Macbeth, Petrified 
Forest, The Magnificent Yankee, among more than two 
score others, has made him one of the foremost influ- 
ences and personclities in the American theatre. 
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Mr. LEE SIMONSON 


One of the founders of the New York Theatre 
Guild and designer of such memorable productice: as 
Amphytrion 38, Liliom, Back to Methuselah, The Good 
Earth, Joan of Lorraine, Peer Gynt, Elizabeth The Queen 
and author of The Stage is Set, Part of A Lifetime and 
Minor Prophecies. 
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Mr. STANLEY McCANDLESS 


A foremost authority on stage lighting and author of 
A Method of Lighting the Stage, Syllabus of Stage 
lighting. Associate Professor of Lighting at Yale Uni- 
versity and a consultant to Century Lighting Company. 










assisted by the Staff of the 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Albert McCleery, Director 


SURE TED HO RL I ORCS « 


Edgar Kloten Max Sisk 
William Riva Rose Bodganoff 


Fordham's unique triple-stage Theatre, Arena Theatre, and Little 
Theatre wili each house a production by Students of the Seminar 


G. |. Bill Applies College Credits Granted 
For Information write to: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMUNICATION ARTS: THEATRE DIVISION 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK 58, N. Y. 





AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by Franklin H, Sargent 


The foremost institution for Dramatic and Expres- 
sional Training in America. The courses of the 
Academy furnish the essential preparation for 
Teaching and Directing as well as for Acting. 


For catalog address Secretary, Room 152 


CARNEGIE HALL © NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








Universal-International 


F. J. McCORMICK in Carol Reed’s film, Odd Man Out, an English import. 
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Theatre Arts 


MAY 1947 


THE WORLD AND 


DEFENSES OF PEACE — THEATRE 
ARTS PARLEY—FIGHTING RADIO 


INCE wars begin in the minds of men 
S it is in the minds of men that the 
defenses of peace must be constructed.’ A 
poet wrote these lines in the preamble to 
the constitution of UNESCO, the United 
Nations’ educational, scientific and cul- 
tural organization set up to build the de- 
fenses of peace. Yet at the first National 
Conference called by the United States 
Commission for UNESCO the poets, 
playwrights, musicians, actors, artists 
were pitifully few in number, though the 
need of their presence and their services 
was strikingly obvious. It is the creative 
artists who can best interpret UNESCO’s 
great and all-important idea to the people 
of the world. The learned, educational 
and promotional organizations whose 
presidents sit in UNESCO’s councils will 
find the creative artists’ products the 
quickest and most effective avenue to the 
brains and hearts of men. 

There were, however, several electric 
moments in the section devoted to the 
creative arts (now called Arts and Let- 
ters) : Once when a wise man represent- 
ing music rose to his feet and said, “The 
arts are here not to cultivate their own 
needs and pursue their own ends but to 
serve UNESCO in all its phases; the 
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Will Crawford’s drawing for Max Shul- 
man’s book, Barefoot Boy With Cheek 
(Doubleday; copyright by Max Shul- 
man), which finds itself now as a Broad- 
way musical under the banner of George 
Abbott, friend of college-campus shows. 


LATE NEWS FROM BRUSSELS: 
Paul Valéry’s Mon Faust at the 
Théatre du Parc, Camille Poupeye 
reports, is one of the best things the 
Belgian theatre has ever done, with 
Marcel Josz, who directed, also tak- 
ing honors as Mephistopheles . . . At 
the other end of the scale, for the 
connoisseur, the splendid private 
theatre of the Hotel Stoclet was the 
scene for one performance of a short 
new tragedy, Mariamné, by Etienne 
de Sadeleer . . . Following I] Remem- 
ber Mama, Father Malachy’s Mir- 
acle is the new success of the Flemish 
branch of the National Theatre. 
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THEATRE ARTS 


FROM ASHLEY DUKES: ‘The 
Swiss people are comfortable and un- 
demonstrative playgoers: It is a 
pleasure to see them crowding a 
theatre for their native-born come- 
dian, Curt Goetz, in his own Dr. 
Pretorius (in German at Basle) or 
for Gaston Baty’s troupe in Dulcinée 
(in French at Geneva). These good 
citizens are the main survivors of 
the after-dinner theatre public and 
they are enjoying a_ cultivated 
form of entertainment highly per- 
sonal to themselves in its delineation 
of character and not too disturbing 
in its awareness of an outer social 
world. The drama they produce is 
nevertheless negligible; the spiritual! 
home of Goetz is Berlin as surely as 
that of Baty is Paris, and his chief 
trouble is that he cannot return there 
as readily. All this one had to bear 
in mind at Othello, presented in Eng- 
lish at the Schauspielhaus of Zurich. 
It was sponsored in a group includ- 
ing also Hamlet and Candida, played 
by the Arts Theatre Company under 
Alec Clunes in many countries of 
Europe with success. The Zurich 
audience, which seemed to be largely 
made up of student and professional 
elements, paid due homage to 
Othello under the lively direction of 
Peter Powell. Jack Hawkins as the 
Moor (he also plays Claudius in 
Hamlet and Morell in Candida) is 
an actor and a personality; Europe 
has been fortunate to see him. Mean- 
time the dramatic situation of Switz- 
erland acquires new interest, and for 
reasons quite outside the country’s 
control. The long association of the 
theatres of Berlin and Vienna is at 
an end; already Austrians and Swiss 
have an understanding of their own, 
joining together in acquiring and 
translating foreign plays for their 
own stages. As Germany recovers, 
Switzerland should increasingly form 
the bridge between the German stage 
and that of many countries. And this 
in turn should go far to end the 
provincialism of the Swiss theatre.’ 
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point is where and how to use them.’ Or 
when the entire group representing the 
graphic arts, music and literature passed 
a strongly worded resolution requesting 
that a representative of the theatre be 
given a place on the National Commis- 
sion on the same footing as the represen- 
tatives of film, radio and music. Whether 
or not such a representative is appointed, 
the theatre must take its natural position 
in the forefront of UNESCO’s battle- 
ground. Of all the arts the theatre is per- 
haps best equipped to help build the 
defenses of peace. 


HESE post-war days are seasons of 
peo, The eyes of the world shift 
from London to Paris to New York to 
Moscow, from Lake Success to Geneva, 
as men gather around tables to plot the 
future of the world. THEATRE ARTS held a 
parley of its own this spring: to a table 
shaped like a T-square it summoned a 
group of younger-generation draughts- 
men to draw up, not a charter, but a 
chart to assist the Broadway theatre 
straighter along its course into the future. 
These draughtsmen were drawn from the 
ranks of playwrights, directors, pro- 
ducers, designers, technicians, choreog- 
raphers, composers, lawyers, agents, thea- 
tre owners, critics and the editors of this 
magazine. Part of the June issue will be 
devoted to a presentation of the ideas 
that were mulled over at that Algonquin 
Conference. In this preliminary report it 
will suffice to mention only what the con- 
ferees did not talk about. As the discus- 
sion inevitably moved toward a consider- 
ation of the old question, ‘What’s wrong 
with Broadway?’ nobody present sought 
to lay the blame at the feet of the critics 











THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


or upon Hollywood. This in itself seems 
significant. Perhaps the day has arrived 
when workers in the theatre are ready 
to cast aside the ever-popular buck-pass- 
ing and get to work on those problems 
that still remain for solution when the 
press and movies have done their worst! 


HE DOCUMENTARY point of view 
"Thich has at times been belabored 
as fusty and tiresome — chiefly, it would 
seem, by virtue of its formidable name — 
is the current hero in the fields of mass 
entertainment. The injection of docu- 
mentary techniques, De Rochemont style, 
into fiction films has blown the first re- 
freshing breeze in some time through the 
musty precincts of Hollywood. In radio, 
too, documentary figures large in the cur- 
rent news. At CBS the recently created 
Documentary Unit, under the super- 
vision of Robert Heller, has already made 
its mark with two imposing programs (a 
third, on health, wiil have been heard in 
early April). The first, Arnold Perl’s The 
Empty Noose, was broadcast on Wednes- 
day, October 16, the day of the Nurem- 
berg hangings, using the light from the 
grim events of that day to search the 
present and the future of our own scene. 
The second, The Eagle’s Brood, was a 
brilliantly documented indictment of our 
handling of juvenile delinquency, written 
by Robert Lewis Shayon after four 
months of travel to the trouble spots of 
the nation. These programs of the Docu- 
mentary Unit are handsomely produced, 
broadcast at excellent hours (for which 
remunerative commercial programs must 
be canceled) and all are examples of 
radio at its fighting best. 


OPERA NOTES: As a feature of its 
third annual Festival of American 
Music this month, Columbia Univer- 
sity presents Mother of Us All, with 
a libretto by the late Gertrude Stein 
and music by Virgil Thomson. The 
opera, described as a ‘cavalcade of 
American history,’ is the latest result 
of the policy of the Alice M. Ditson 
Fund of commissioning an American 
opera each year. Earlier works by 
Menotti (The Medium), Normand 
Lockwood and Bernard Wagenaar 
were made possible by the Fund . .. 
Benjamin Britten’s The Rape of Lu- 
cretia, produced at Glyndebourne 
last year, is being presented by the 
Opera Theatre in Chicago under the 
artistic direction of Giovanni Cardelli 
and the baton of Paul Breisach, with 
Regina Resnik as the soprano lead. 


AT JACOB’S PILLOW, near Lee, 
Massachusetts, Arthur Mahoney and 
Thalia Mara, successors to Ted 
Shawn in the direction of the sum- 
mer enterprise, plan to offer a series 
of public dance programs of wide 
chronological and geographic scope. 
With improved housing facilities, the 
school expects the largest enrollment 
of dance students in its history. Cap- 
sule presentations in English of Wag- 
ner music dramas starring Rosamond 
Chapin will also be a feature of the 
season. Activities will extend from 
mid-June to Labor Day. 


é 
IMPORTATIONS are in order for 


the new theatre season in Buenos 
Aires. Among the most promising are 
Narciso Ibanez Menta’s production 
of Richard III, with sets and cos- 
tumes by Mario Vanarelli; Born Yes- 
terday, which is called Recien Na- 
cida, with Fanny Navarro in the role 
created by Judy Holliday; and El 
Infierno, the Argentine version of 
Sartre’s Huis-Clos, in which Pedro 
Lopez Lagar, Silvana Roth and Aida 
Luz are directed by Luis Mottura. 
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Broadway in Review 


Eagles and Highlanders 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


HE DEARTH of able young directorial talent 
ee be a more ‘hidden hunger’ than the 
striking lack of stage-worthy new scripts or of 
versatile young actors, but it is none the less pain- 
fully obvious when a challenging play fails be- 
cause no competent brain is available to see it 
through its paces. There have been some brilliant 
pieces of directing in the current season: Joshua 
Logan made a rich and diverting evening of 
Anita Loos’ sketchy Happy Birthday, Elia Kazan 
created a striking mood of intensity and tension 
in All My Sons, John Gielgud’s handling of The 
Importance of Being Earnest was as brilliant di- 
rectorially as in performance. But it is noticeable 
that more and more plays are being staged by 
their authors and this possibly indicates that there 
are not enough first-rate directors to go around. 

Lillian Hellman, a recent recruit to the ranks 
of author-director, conducted her own Another 
Part of the Forest to marked success; John van 
Druten has been directing his own plays for some 
years; and Garson Kanin, who is perhaps more 
director-turned-author than author-director, put 
Born Yesterday onto the boards with superb skill. 
On the other hand, the intrinsic weakness of the 
author-director method was revealed in George 
Kelly’s handling of his own Craig’s Wife in re- 
vival. The play needed tightening and sharpen- 
ing. As director, Mr. Kelly only gave it speed, 
which is quite a different thing from pace, driv- 
ing it at a breathless rattle instead of persuading 
Mr. Kelly, author, to make such adaptations of 
the script as might better have fitted it to the 
prevalent tempo. Although Eugene O'Neill did 
not actually direct The Iceman Cometh, ,un- 
doubtedly Eddie Dowling followed the author’s 
desires pretty closely. It is conceivable that some 
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of the play’s repetitiveness might have been elim- 
inated and the core of its meaning made more 
clear had the author not been so close to the 
production. 

A recent play to suffer dismally from lack of 
directorial wisdom was Jean Cocteau’s The Eagle 
Has Two Heads, given here under the mana- 
gerial and directorial aegis of John C. Wilson. 
In Ronald Duncan’s adaptation it proved a field 
day for Tallulah Bankhead but a tragedy for 
M. Cocteau. Two things were chiefly wrong 
with the production: the translation and the cast- 
ing. Anyone who knows Cocteau’s work at all 
knows that he was not writing a Graustarkian 
romantic tragedy dug up out of Victor Hugo’s 
bottom drawer. These elements were of course 
present. There was the dead King, the Assassin 
who turns Lover, the intriguing courtiers. These 
were the surface values through which could be 
discerned a complex pattern of literary and his- 
torical allusions. At the same time all the figures 
in this ‘masque of kings’ are symbols of ideas, 
forces and states of being. The queen and the 
assassin both say it! when they met, each was ‘an 
idea confronted by an idea.” Each lived in a 
dream, each was dedicated to an illusion: the 
queen to the illusion of love for her dead hus- 
band; the assassin to the illusion of hate for the 
queen. The two-headed eagle is a constantly 
changing symbol —~ it is the poet’s privilege not 
to pin even a symbol down to one solitary mean- 
ing —- a symbol of the duality of love and hate, 
reality and illusion, life and death. One is incom- 
plete without the other, yet each is its own an- 
tithesis and negation. 

Cocteau, as Velona Pilcher indicates in her 
impression of him in last month’s THEATRE ARTS, 








BRIGADOON. Sword-dancer James Mitchell is the focus of a dance pattern 
devised by Agnes de Mille for a climactic moment in Broadway’s new musical hit. 
Oliver Smith has designed a neo-Gothic background whose sombre tones effec- 
tively set off the vivid plaids of David Ffolkes’ costumes. 
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BOBBY CLARK, or why Sweethearts is a rousing evening in the theatre. 








js an acrobat, an airy fellow, a man of wit and 
subtlety. The very quality of his writing indicates 
a mind the opposite of naive; it is clear, light, 
allusive. In this English version the text is heavy 
and pompous so that the play seems to be little 
more than a labored reconstruction of a musty 
period piece. 

The casting and direction do nothing to dispel 
this impression. To be sure Miss Bankhead never 
looked more superb. Her regal costumes designed 
by Aline Bernstein are magnificent and she wears 
them splendidly, sweeping about Donald Oens- 
lager’s massive sets in trains three yards long, ne- 
gotiating a central stairway made for the exits 
and entrances of monarchs, and dying with a 
bravura delightful to those who love a theatre 
that has the courage to be theatrical. But all this 
only succeeds in swamping the overtones of what 
Cocteau has written. 

The role of the queen was created for a ver- 
satile actress who could play the most subtle vari- 
ations on the themes that the two-headed eagle 
represents. It is indeed a virtuoso part, written 
for Edwige Feuilli¢re, as M. Marcel in his article 
on the French production in this issue points out. 
M. Marcel does not describe Mme. Feuilliére’s 
performance but one need only listen to the text 
of the first famous act with its long monologue to 
realize what it offers to an expert performer. In 
rapid succession and almost unaided the actress 
must present a succession of moods and facets of 
personality. She is at once a wilful, spoiled young 
queen, a child-bride dreaming on her marriage 
eve, a creature of action and force confronted 
with mortal danger, a mystic ‘in love with easeful 
death’ and finally a passionate human being face 
to face with the reality of love. 

Miss Bankhead played all these in exactly one 
tone, a throaty singsong, each sentence begin- 
ning with a hard blow on the first syllable (espe- 
cially in the phrases opening with ‘I’ which she 
pronounces as a blend of ‘oye’ and ‘ah’) and 
running down the scale often into unintelligibility. 
In the first act, which should encompass all emo- 
tions, Miss Bankhead could express only haughti- 
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ness. Later she achieved several effective mo- 
ments. The famous throaty voice came into play 
appropriately enough in the love scene of the sec- 
ond act, which she performed with restraint and 
dignity, and again she rose to dramatic effective- 
ness in the final passage where she attacks her 
dying lover in order to force him to kill her. 
But elsewhere the monotony of her delivery lulled 
the mind and obscured the meaning of the play. 

Like Miss Bankhead, Helmut Dantine was ap- 
parently baffled by his role (which Cocteau cre- 
ated for Jean Marais) and could do no more 
than storm through it on one level. Nor did 
Clarence Derwent, excellent actor that he is, pro- 
ject sufficiently the impression of a wily, machia- 
vellian force —the prototype of all intriguing 
politicians — which the part demands. His inter- 
pretation, as well as those of the Countess and 
the Duke (the queen’s attendants, played by 
Eleanor Wilson and Kendall Clark), suffer from 
a lack of understanding of the bearing of the play 
as a whole —.a lack which must inevitably be 
laid at the door of the director who failed to see 
that the two-headed eagle he had on his hands 
was not only a dramatic portrait of a decadent 
social order but also a symbolic aria upon the 
dual nature of man. 


The English actor, Donald Wolfit, who 
brought a company of hardy troupers to New 
York in February, also suffered from directorial 
shortcomings. He was, as a matter of fact, his 
own director and since the plays he offered in- 
cluded some of the greatest and most difficult in 
the English language (his repertory consisted of 
King Lear, Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, As 
You Like It and Ben Jonson’s Volpone) he had 
indeed set himself a monumental task. That he 
was unable to sustain the weight of this tremen- 
dous program either as a director or as an actor 
is not surprising, but he was perhaps ill-advised 
to bring it to New York. 

The experience of watching five Elizabethan 
plays rattled off in rapid succession was an in- 
structive one to the observer. Among other things 
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it proved once more —a point hardly needing 
proof, yet one which is occasionally challenged — 
that a script, even when ‘writ by Mr. Shakes- 
peare,’ is not the whole of theatre. King Lear is, 
to be sure, one of the most harrowing plays to 
transfer from script to stage, yet it is filled with 
incredible beauties, with passion and fire and in- 
finite pathos. It should be anything in the thea- 
tre except a bore, yet because the director and 
performers in this production relied exclusively 
on the authoritative name of the author, the tra- 
ditional standing of the play, the torrential force 
of its language and made no attempt to under- 
stand the text or grasp or convey the meaning of 
the words spoken, there was no play at all — 
only some painted canvas, some crudely costumed 
and made-up performers and a vast emptiness of 
spirit. 

Only once or twice in the whole course of King 
Lear did Mr. Wolfit, wearing what must be 
the standard nineteenth-century stock company 
make-up — chalk-white face, scraggy wig and 
flowing beard — touch the pulse of the play. For 
a moment or two the listener was reminded that 
this was Shakespeare, that at this point should 
come, let us say, the shock of ‘O, let me not be 
mad, not mad, sweet heaven!’ or that in one or 
another scene, if it could be grasped amid the 
interference of mediocrity, a supreme moment of 
tenderness or insight is revealed. 

All of the Shakespeare plays suffered from a 
lack of interpretative skill, The Merchant of 
Venice becoming not only dull but distasteful, 
As You Like It lapsing into banality and com- 
monplace. It is quite possible that Mr. Wolfit 
knows what Hamlet is about but he was unable 
to convey his ideas to the audience, though the 
play itself has an uncanny life of its own that 
defies its interpreters. 

Several of the supporting cast were competent, 
one or two promising. Rosalind Iden played all 
the young ladies — Cordelia, Rosalind, Ophelia, 
Portia — a feast indeed for any actress to which 
Miss Iden came blithely but with little inspira- 
tion. Alexander Gauge, when he put his mind 
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on the matter, showed himself an able actor and 
John Wynyard gave strikingly intelligent per- 
formances throughout. He suited the thought to 
the word, reading his lines with clarity and per- 
ception and giving even the melancholy Jacques 
a fresh turn by presenting him as a young Renais- 
sance intellectual suffering from the fashionable 
malady of melancholy rather than a disillusioned 
man of middle age. His Mosca, while not as lush 
as it might be, was gay, shrewd, deftly spoken, 
full of glitter. In fact, Volpone provided the best 
evening of the brief Wolfit season, for this play 
of puppets can be allowed to gallop across the 
stage, can be overplayed and underthought with- 
out much loss. Its warm reception did something 
to mitigate the unkindness of New York’s critical 
attitude toward Mr. Wolfit’s enterprise. 


Enthusiasm for an idea does not always mean 
enthusiasm for the manner of its execution, as 
the American Repertory Theatre has discovered. 
After producing four plays, Henry VIII, What 
Every Woman Knows, John Gabriel Borkman 
and Androcles and the Lion, it found itself in 
financial difficulties due to the sharp rise in costs 
not balanced by a similar rise in box-office in- 
come. A concerted movement on the part of its 
friends in the theatre and out assisted it toward a 
fifth production, a revival of Sidney Howard’s 
Yellow Jack, which, however, was not sufficiently 
popular to balance the budget. In order to round 
out its season the American Repertory has joined 
hands with another producer, Rita Hassan, to 
launch a spring production of Miss Le Gallienne’s 
well-loved Alice in Wonderland. 

The whole story of the first year of the Ameri- 
can Repertory, its problems, difficulties and 
achievements, needs more than a paragraph in a 
general review such as this to do it justice. Its 
experience, both aesthetically and economically, 
is of importance to the American stage, as is also 
the product and functioning of the Experimental 
Theatre which will have had five productions to 
its credit before its first season ends. Both these 
important experiments will be dealt with later. 
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In a season singularly lacking in new plays, an 
intelligent ‘conversation piece’ such as William 
McCleery’s Parlor Story, produced by Paul 
Streger, should not have been given such short 
shrift. Mr. McCleery had the advantage of Bre- 
taigne Windust’s expert direction and intelligent 
if not brilliant acting on the part of Walter Abel 
and Edith Atwater. Mr. Abel was more at ease 
than usual in his role of journalist-professor in a 
western university town and gave it a rounded 
and understanding interpretation. Royal Beal 
was excellent as the local newspaper big-shot, 
conveying menace and power successfully though 
given a minimum of material with which to 
work. Altogether the play dealt lucidly with some 
of the real problems that face the average, think- 
ing citizen today and provided an adult evening 
in the theatre. It should not be overlooked by 
community and college groups who might be in- 
terested in discussing some of their own difficul- 
ties from the vantage point of the stage. 


Just how far the musical-comedy formula has 
progressed in the last quarter century, two suc- 
cessive evenings — one spent at The Chocolate 
Soldier and the other at Brigadoon — will joy- 
fully prove. The Straus operetta, based (at very 
long range) on Shaw’s Arms and the Man, has 
little besides its nostalgic waltz to redeem the long 
periods of its dullness. Although lavishly dressed 
by Jo Mielziner and Lucinda Ballard and em- 
bellished with half-a-dozen additional Straus 
songs from other sources, it remains routine in 
production, acting and direction. 

Brigadoon, on the other hand, is a sprightly 
and melodious musical play that brings happily 
together all the varied elements of theatre. The 
plot concerns a magic Scottish village that ap- 
pears once every hundred years out of the High- 
land mists, only to disappear again after a day 
of ordinary life — a day that, as it unrolls on the 
Stage, encompasses all the elements of living: 
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market-day and dancing, love-making and clown- 
ing, a marriage and a funeral. Two Americans 
stumble by accident into the village; one falls in 
love with the Highland lassie whose young sister 
is being married. The Americans go home but 
‘canna forget’ their strange experience and in the 
end Love Conquers All. 

Around this fable, a battery of artists have 
woven their spell under the sympathetic guar- 
dianship of Cheryl Crawford as producer. Alan 
Jay Lerner and Frederick Loewe, who last year 
concocted a musical-comedy gambol called The 
Day Before Spring, are responsible for book, 
lyrics and music, engagingly woven together and 
moving from speech to song, from song to dance 
with smoothness and subtlety. The process is ef- 
fectively carried out by Robert Lewis as director, 
working harmoniously with Agnes de Mille as 
choreographer and director of the musical num- 
bers. 

Oliver Smith’s eighteenth-century vignettes 
have a Gothic flavor with their ruined bridges 
and church windows against vegetation that 
never was on land or sea. Their romanticism 
matches the unreality of the tale while David 
Ffolkes’ endless variations on the kilted theme 
are effectively brilliant. Brigadoon lacks real com- 
edy and is inclined to slip into bathos from time 
to time. It would be greatly improved by cutting 
the last scene entirely but it is of so beguiling a 
spirit that criticism is disarmed. The choreog- 
raphic highlights in which it abounds include a 
sword dance and a breathtaking chase led by 
James Mitchell, a strange mourning measure 
danced by Lidija Franklin to the swirl of bag- 
pipes and a wedding-eve dance touchingly inter- 
preted by Virginia Bosler. With David Brooks 
and Marion Bell as the hero and the heroine of 
this Highland fantasy and a whole cast made up 
of engaging young dancing singers and actor- 
dancers, Brigadoon chalked up yet another high 
mark in the field of lyric theatre. 
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Eliza Crossing the Land 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


With Notes by Richard Aldrich 


EN ROUTE TO WILMINGTON. 

Tuespay, Oct. 15, 1946 

opay our safari with Pygmalion commences. 

an Monday next we are due in Washington, 

where the hotel strike is gaining ground. On the 

platform just before we embarked from Penn- 

sylvania Station we heard the rumor that the 

Willard Hotel is to be closed. Most of our com- 

pany are registered there. We shall see what tour- 
ing in peacetime holds in store. 

The road is not dead or dying, if the tour of 
Theatre Incorporated’s production of Pygmalion 
is any criterion. Of course, a popular actress, 
teamed with a popular actor, appearing in a fa- 
mous play by a famous playwright should provide 
its own insurance against failure, and what Ger- 
trude calls her ‘safari’ has been immensely suc- 
cessful, in spite of a season that has been marked 
by more than the usual number of fatalities. 

Sending any company on tour has its problems. 
A management must first persuade its star to 
tour. Gertrude liked the idea, but we needed a 
new lead in place of Raymond Massey, who had 
other commitments. Dennis King’s notices prove 
that we chose fortunately. 

WILMINGTON. Fripay, Oct. 18 

Pygmalion opened its road tour here last night 
and the crowded auditorium of the Du Pont 
Playhouse gave its full and lusty approval of Mr. 
Shaw’s comedy. Dennis King was Henry Higgins, 
and Ralph Forbes, though rather slow and 
thoughtful as Mr. Doolittle, was skilfully feeling 
his way and in a few more performances will be 
really what we British call a ‘spitting image.’ 


We all had supper in the Brandywine Room of 
the hotel after the performance, the company 
and the directors of Theatre Incorporated, and 
the usual queue of admirers lined up for auto- 
graphs. One youngster looked deeply into the 
face of Dennis King and said sadly, ‘Why do you 
use a cigarette holder? You would look much 
better with just a cigarette.’ He explained gra- 
ciously that it was to protect his voice from nico- 
tine, to which she replied, ‘Oh, do you sing? 
Ah, youth—to have missed The Vagabond 
King! 

An amusing thing happened today. I received 
a note from a Mr. Clarence Miller of this city 
saying that he and his wife have had in their 
possession since 1933 a ring which dropped from 
my hand into his wife’s program when she was 
sitting in the front row of a New York theatre! 

It is inscribed “Gertie — love — Mac’ and was 
given me for Christmas in 1925 by a beau, Ed- 
ward Macllvain. The Millers had tried several 
times to return it, but finally put it away among 
their souvenirs; at last it is back among my own. 

At this point the financial aspects of touring in 
this year of grace should be mentioned. Obvi- 
ously, it always costs more to travel than to stay 
at home — travel agencies’ propaganda notwith- 
standing —so production running expenses are 
bound to mount. Actors regularly demand salary 
increases for playing on the road to compensate 
for the rising cost in personal living expenses in 
hotels and more or less expensive restaurants. 

Railroads provide one free baggage car with 
every twenty-five passenger tickets purchased, but 


When Gertrude Lawrence left on her ‘safari’ with Pygmalion last fall, she promised 
THEATRE ARTS to keep a diary of her travels. This is the result, with comment 
(in italics) by the star’s husband, the managing director of Theatre Incorporated. 
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there is still the cost of trucking, the transporta- 
tion of personnel and a higher expenditure for 
advertising than if one stayed put. Pygmalion, 
for example, had to take in approximately 
$22,000 each week to break even. This is a higher 
figure than some legitimate plays would require, 
but its author ts the most expensive in the world, 
its cast is by no means a cheap one and theatres 
cannot be leased for peanuts. Therefore, an- 
nounced grosses bear not much more relation to 
actual profits than those large personal-income 
figures published annually by the Internal Reve- 
nue people bear to a man’s actual wealth. To be 
sure, theatres outside New York are usually 
larger than Broadway’s, which is the only reason 
managers can afford the risk of taking their plays 
on tour at all. 
EN ROUTE TO WASHINGTON. SUNDAY, OCT. 20 
Last night our manager, Jack Potter, told us 
that our Pygmalion broke all the theatre records 
in Wilmington for its four-performance stay. 
What living conditions lie in store for us in 
Washington are problematical. The hotel strike 
is still on; there is no food or service of any kind 
in those hotels that remain open; also, our trunks 
are not to be allowed to cross the picket lines — 
so we shall probably end up by living in the Na- 
tional Theatre. Luckily all this seems to drive 
more people to the theatre, where they can escape 
from the petty cares and problems of this peace 
which everyone fought so hard to win! 
WASHINGTON. LATER 
I am finally settled in the Wardman Park 
Hotel. No room service, no dining room; the only 
food obtainable is at the drugstore. No long-dis- 
tance telephone service is permitted. Even the 
radio which I was thrilled to find in the room has 
a meter attachment: every hour costs a quarter; 
but it’s good company until the many food com- 
mercials begin and one is unable to ring for a 
menu! 
WasuinctTon. Monpay, Oct. 21 
Today we were the guests of the Women’s 
Press Club for luncheon, but, because of the 
strike the meal was served in the YWCA. Dennis 
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King, Ralph Forbes and Jack Potter were with 
me, and we had great fun. Instead of standing up 
and making pompous speeches about the differ- 
ences between this and that, we made it a quiz 
game. The ladies fired the questions at us and we 
discussed many things: plays (of course), the 
future of an American repertory 4 la Old Vic, 
mishaps during performances, the difference be- 
tween audiences on each side of the Atlantic, the 
USO entertainments, the future of the theatre. 

WASHINGTON. Fripay, Oct. 26 

I lunched yesterday with the James Forrestals 
in Georgetown. The Under-Secretary of the 
Navy, John Sullivan, interested us all very much 
with his stories of the American mothers who at 
one time wrote to get their sons home from service 
and are now begging to get them back into it! 

On my way back to the hotel I passed the 
statue of William Jennings Bryan which, amus- 
ingly enough, is standing with its back to the 
largest brewery in these parts. I thought I de- 
tected a slight smile of satisfaction on the face 
of the late Prohibitionist. This is probably due to 
the fact that the brewery is closed during the 
strike of the workers for higher wages! 

It was a wonderful audience last night, with 
an impressive array of celebrities. General Omar 
Bradley, Sir Alan P. Herbert, Lord Inverchapel, 
the British Ambassador, Sir James and Lady 
Grigg — to name only a few. 

After lunch today at the British Embassy, Den- 
nis King and I went to the Walter Reed Hospital. 
We visited the amputation wards, because there 
was a USO show going on for those who could 
move around. Good old USO, still carrying on 
the great work! Some of the men we talked to 
have been hospitalized for three years, and one 
man had already had thirty operations on his 
legs. The spirit of good fellowship and the pa- 
tience of these fine men should be an example to 
the miserable grumblers who live on the outside 
in full possession of their faculties, which they use 
only to create discontent. 

We weighed the advisability of attempting to 
send our company to Pittsburgh, where strikes 
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were tying up metropolitan life and where, in 
consequence, theatrical business was reported to 
be poor. Should we cancel the engagement and 
substitute a split week in Buffalo and Rochester 
en route to Toronto? We finally decided to risk 
Pittsburgh. It worked — we broke the box-office 
record and grossed $29,000 in eight perform- 
ances. 

PirtsBuRGH. Monpay, Nov. 18 

The hotel strike still goes on. Only two here 
are open for trade, the Mayfair and the Key- 
stone; so here I am in the former on the fourth 
floor front, over the street cars, buses and trucks, 
and it’s like living in a very busy firehouse! How- 
ever, it was good enough for Mae West last week 
and it is certainly going to be simply fine for me. 

The bedroom is very early Clapham Common, 
and Hazel, my maid, has slip-covered the chairs 
and most of the furniture with sheets to protect 
us from the marks of the earlier settlers. (I don’t 
refer to Mae West!) But, lo and behold, on open- 
ing what seems to be a cupboard door, one dis- 
covers a taupe-colored marble bathroom with a 
raised bath complete with a mirrored wall. True 
Hollywood grandeur! 

PirtsBuRGH. Tuespay, Nov. 19 

A few well-chosen words to the citizens of 
Pittsburgh: Each time I visit this city, I decide 
never to come here again because of the unfailing 
disappointment that most actors experience on a 
Pittsburgh first night when exposed to the ex- 
treme lethargy of the audience. 

Every city is convinced that its theatregoing 
public is more critical than that of any other city: 
this is always explained to us with great pride by 
the shopkeepers, taxi-drivers and the local hair- 
dresser. At the same time they complain that they 
do not get the New York stars when the shows 
hit the road. How can they expect artists to jour- 
ney across the country to receive such an icy 
welcome? The first-nighters of Pittsburgh could 
surely show a little more pleasure. 

I have always enjoyed most generous praise 
from the dramatic critics on the Pittsburgh 
papers, but the ominous and obvious resentment 
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of the Monday night audience makes one feel 

that one is not welcome and most certainly not 
going to be asked to stay. Why is this? 

PrttsBuRGH. SuNDAY, Nov. 24 

The hotel strike is over and now the entire 

country is in the grip of the coal fracas. We leave 





for Toronto tonight, and in the event of a general | 
strike I suppose we shall stay in Canada until the | 


war is over. What a mess! When will we settle 
down and enjoy a peaceful brotherly democracy? 
Why is the America we all believe in becoming s0 


selfish, its people concentrating only on their own | 


bulging pockets and bursting bodies? One scarcely 
needs to travel from city to city as we are doing 
now to realize that the merchandise in one store 
would fill the requirements of an entire city in 
Europe. Yet the streets are lined with such shops 
in the United States and, high prices or not, every 
shop is crowded at all hours. Nothing is rationed, 
yet discontent is everywhere. 

Toronto. Tugespay, Nov. 26 


Back under the Union Jack; back to rationing | 


and meatless days. No liquor without coupons 
and two meatless days each week — great sugar 
shortage and no soap! But quiet rooms and well- 
mannered service on all sides. 
Cuicaco. Tuespay, DEC. 31 
I close the Old Year here in Chicago, the third 
time I have seen a New Year down in the Middle 
West. I had a little ‘set-to’ with the press over 
the coldness of our first-night reception. I ex- 


pressed the opinion that any play of such high | 


standards as ours, with its New York reputation, 
its distinguished cast, its successful tour of other 
key American cities, its glowing endorsement from 
highly regarded dramatic critics — such a play 
should expect and receive a warm welcome from 


a city like Chicago which prides itself as being | 


the hub which balances the only other two spokes | 
in the American wheel of theatrical endeavor, | 


New York and Hollywood! 
The interview was good—no misquotes — 
considered quite in good taste by all, and I got a 


lot off my chest. Other companies have experi- | 


enced the same cold-shoulder attitude from the 








first-night audiences here and some have not sur- 
vived the ordeal. The general reaction of the pub- 
lic on each succeeding performance has been in- 
creasingly enthusiastic, which proves my conten- 
tion that first-nighters ought to stop being too 
self-conscious and social and just come prepared 
to enjoy themselves and encourage the actors. 

The weeks just before Christmas are never 
good ones in the theatre anywhere and this season 
the dim-out, which came just as we opened in 
Chicago on December 6, struck a psychological 
blow at theatre business. Pygmalion played eight 
weeks there, an engagement shorter than antici- 
pated because of an invitation to send the com- 
pany to Mexico in February. 

Cuicaco. WEDNESDAY, JAN. 15, 1947 

We are going from here to Mexico City to 
open an English-speaking theatre season there, 
and we are all very excited at the idea. We will 
be the first English-speaking company to appear 
before the President and the people in Mexico. 
We will fly from there to San Francisco. My, how 
we do get about these days! 

Theatre Incorporated learned something last 
season of the problems of flying a theatrical com- 
pany to a foreign country when it played host to 
the Old Vic from London. That time we were on 
the receiving end; this winter we found ourselves 
sending the first American theatre company ever 
to travel abroad by air, in response to an invita- 
tion from three American ex-GIs to open their 
Teatro Americano season in Mexico City. 

Actors’ Equity has a specific ruling that its 
members may not be required to fly in fulfillment 
of a booking. Only one of the Pygmalion cast de- 
murred — until less than a week before, when 
the tragic death of Grace Moore inspired an epi- 
demic of cold feet among our actors. The Ameri- 
can and British Embassies in Mexico City imme- 
diately jumped into the picture and informed the 
reluctant performers that if the opening were 
postponed the government and diplomatic corps 
would be forced by previous engagements to be 
absent from what was undertaken from the start 
as an international event. They convinced the 
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cast that the ‘good neighbor policy was at stake 
and persuaded them to fulfil their commitment 
by flying. 

EN ROUTE TO Mexico Crry. SuNDAY, FEB. 2 

We were airborne from Cincinnati at 1: 30 for 
Mexico City. Everybody is in good spirits. This is 
almost like being back in the USO except that 
this is a ‘plush job’ instead of the familiar bucket 
seats. No stars yet, but we may reach up to them 
soon. Somehow one prefers to have them for com- 
pany on a ride through the night. 

4 a.m.: Coming down to Memphis, and now 
stars are close around us — ‘and down the street 
on sandaled feet crept Dawn, like a frightened 
child.’ Thus Oscar Wilde, and so it is with us. 

As we head for San Antonio a pink and purple 
dawn ... The morning star hangs alone above us 
as the world awakens below . . . Monterey — hot 
sun, no wind, blue sky, snow-white airport, red 
gables, green glass, tall grey mountains — and 
now the last hop to Mexico City. 

Mexico Ciry. LATER 

Our arrival was out of Somerset Maugham. 
Haraches (native musicians) in costumes of em- 
broidered coats and sombreros met us, photo- 
graphs were taken, children brought flowers. I 
rode to the Reforma Hotel in a car which looked 
like a hearse full of calla lilies! At 5:30 we went 
to a reception given for us by the Mexican thea- 
tre management and the American and Mexican 
press. 

Mexico Ciry. Monpay, FEs. 3 

I received Lucius Beebe in my bedrocm this 
morning, then gave an interview to Virginia 
Snow for the Mexican press. I had a shampoo, 
looked longingly at the shops, but decided to re- 
sist temptation until my husband arrives from 
New York. 

This afternoon’s reception for us at the Ameri- 
can Embassy passed off well. The Ambassador is 
quiet, shy, bespectacled. I met Sefiora Esperanza 
Iris for whom the Teatro was named. Dolores 
Del Rio came, looking like a living close-up of 
her famous self — simply beautiful. I dined at 
the Ambassadeurs, a quiet restaurant, good mu- 
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sic, excellent food including doves served like tiny 
quail rolled in bacon. We strolled home along 
the boulevard in calm, clear moonlight, remind- 
ing one of Paris in the old days. I feel no fatigue; 
the altitude is like a tonic to me. We have a re- 
hearsal tomorrow and open at night. If the people 
like us (we have over $15,000 advance sale) this 
will be the most exciting experience of my whole 
career in the theatre. I have visited many places 
abroad, but never before have I acted in a for- 
eign country. This is a happy place full of flowers 
and friendly favors. 
EN ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO. 
Monnay, FEB. 10 

That was a week ago. We opened with much 
fanfare: the entire theatre festooned with the 
flags of all nations. Present were the Canadian, 
American and British ambassadors and repre- 
sentatives of the Mexican President. All anthems 
were played — the curtain arose to an audience 
of 25,000 pesos ($5,000). The show went won- 
derfully well; people threw flowers and after each 
act we took curtain calls under the impression 
that it was the custom there, although we after- 
wards learned that it hadn’t been done for fifty 
years! Afterwards we all went to a party at the 
home of Dolores Del Rio. Richard arrived Wed- 
nesday and came to the Grande Teatro de Espe- 
ranza Iris that night to discuss the matinee prob- 
lem. 

The plan by the Mexican management was to 
have two matinees, one on Saturday and the 
other on Sunday. Since nobody goes anywhere 
in the middle of the day, the hour set for these 
matinees was 6 p.m., which meant we couldn’t 
possibly ring down before 8:45 and our regu- 
larly scheduled night performances rang up at 
q —- that for two days in succession! It was finally 
decided that the Mexican management should 
wait and see what the booking looked like for 
the 6 o’clock matinees. All went well with every- 
body until Friday when Ralph Forbes contracted 
the famous Mexican stomach ailment and lost his 
voice as well, and I suddenly ran up a tempera- 
ture of 102° with excruciating stomach pains. 
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So the Saturday matinee was called off. Leslie 
Austin played for Ralph at the evening perform. 
ance and I did my dopey best. So we got through 
the week somehow and are now in our DC4 en 
route to San Francisco. 

Messrs. Parks, Pearce & Holman have done a 
splendid and brave thing to bring the theatre 
back to life in Mexico and I hope that the season 
will be the success they deserve. The first week 
(ours) was bound to be riddled with inconve. 
niences of various kinds — no plumbing facilities, 
no backstage toilet, no heating arrangements — 
but we shall all look back on our visit to Mexico 
and remember the cordiality of the Mexican 
public and press, and the wonder of the climate. 

The Mexican flight was eminently successful 
and I predict that air travel may become a new 
factor in the ‘road’ picture. If, as I recently read, 
a plane has transported forty grand pianos as one 
cargo, the day is surely here when it can carry a 
two-set show. 

Producing in a foreign country is not without 
its risks, as Gertrude has implied. To make sure 
that the scenery would be satisfactory (our own 
original sets were shipped from Cincinnati direct 
to San Francisco), Theatre Incorporated dis- 
patched its production manager to Mexico a 
week in advance. He reported that the Mexican 
stagehands, although none but the head carpenter 
spoke any English, worked magnificently. But he 
found that there were no stage braces in the thea- 
tre, that the scenery in consequence would have 
to be nailed together at each performance, in- 
deed, during each twenty-minute intermission; 
and that the gelatines for the lights were missing 
— they arrived the day of the performance and 
then only pink ones, so Pygmalion was played as 
though in the reflection from a blast furnace! 

The theatre seated three thousand, having four 
galleries in the European opera-house tradition. 
The public paid a fwe-dollar top to see the play, 
and they appeared to understand everything 
they saw, for every ‘laugh’ line got its proper 
reaction. Bernard Shaw and good theatre seem to 
be appreciated anywhere. 











John Dryer 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE, author of the foregoing diary of a trouper, as she 
appeared in a different kind of tour: as star of a USO production of Blithe Spint. 
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MARTHA GRAHAM: A new photographic study. 





Dance in Review 


The Maze of the Heart 


CECIL SMITH 


N HER fortnight’s season at the Ziegfeld Thea- 
| tre, Martha Graham spread out a panorama 
of her dances, ranging chronologically from 
Primitive Mysteries (1931) to her newest works, 
Errand Into the Maze and Cave of the Heart. It 
was revealing to discover that in so generous a 
survey of her repertory she chose to include only 
Primitive Mysteries as a representative example 
of the long list of abstract, non-theatrical com- 
positions to which she devoted herself in her 
earlier years. Not a single dance composed be- 
tween 1931 and 1939, the date of Every Soul Is 
a Circus, was given a place in her schedule. 
Clearly she now regards herself as a theatre ar- 
tist, and does not feel that the early pieces — 
many of which were magnificent examples of 
‘pure dance’ — are suited to her present fol- 
lowing. 

Many admirers of more familiar kinds of 
dancing find it hard to discover and become rec- 
onciled to the clouded subliminal world of experi- 
ence into which Miss Graham’s artistic instinct 
impels her. An initial obstacle to many, no doubt, 
is the fact that her movement and choreography 
are seldom superficially decorative, and certainly 
decorativeness is never their main quality. Unlike 
ballet, Miss Graham’s choreography does not 
consist of variants upon authorized steps and po- 
sitions and leaps and lifts, nor does it concern 
itself with the surface details of simple narratives. 
It displays the body as a dynamic and often tor- 
tured organism, not as a lovely and graceful 
spectacle. It is less intent upon inducing pleasure 
than sympathy, compassion and an aesthetic 
satisfaction bordering on tragic catharsis. For 
these reasons extensive acquaintance with ballet 
is frequently more of a hindrance to the appre- 


ciation of Martha Graham than a preparation for 
it. Those who approach her art without a predi- 
lection for the utterly different gratifications of 
ballet are likely to meet her half way more readily 
than those who expect to find qualities in her 
dancing which are not there or meant to be. 

Each of Martha Graham’s more recent com- 
positions — to employ an Aristotelian description 
— is an imitation of the movement or progress of 
certain passions in the human soul. For instance, 
when she derives the theme of Deaths and En- 
trances from the cramped life history of the 
Bronté sisters, she does not fabricate a choreo- 
graphic biography. No outward happenings in 
the lives of the sisters are specifically portrayed 
as they would be in a story ballet; nor do the 
various dancers in the cast represent actual peo- 
ple the sisters knew. Underneath the frustration, 
the lonely bitterness, of the three sisters there are 
unuttered hopes and half articulate dreams which 
come to life in memories of the past. Through 
pure dance movement, aided by evocative cos- 
tumes and a goblet and some chess men to which 
the sisters attach memories, we understand or at 
least sense the repressed gaiety, the love implicitly 
proffered but never asked for or accepted, the 
festering ingrown hate, the ultimate madness 
when womanly feelings are irrevocably thwarted 
from fruition, all of which constitute the sum total 
of these three tightly circumscribed lives. Yet to 
grasp the meaning of Deaths and Entrances one 
need never have heard of the Brontés; other 
human souls have known the same ‘restless pac- 
ings of the heart,’ the same ‘deaths and entrances’ 
of hopes and loves. 

All of Martha Graham’s dances — even the 
comic ones, Every Soul Is a Circus and Punch 
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and the Judy — take place in this veiled and 
perplexed world of the inner consciousness. 
Though she is essentially a dramatist, she is not 
concerned with the development of a plot. Her 
dances are dramas of character, and the figures 
in them are like Hamlet or Hedda Gabler, in 
that we are asked to be more interested in the 
state of their souls than in their practical actions. 
We encounter the converse of Deaths and En- 
trances in Letter to the World, in which the addi- 
tion of Emily Dickinson’s verse to the dancing 
results in a poetic sublimation of frustration. We 
see the nameless fear of the unknown in Hero- 
diade; the triumph over fear in Errand Into the 
Maze; the love which destroys its object in Cave 
of the Heart; the frankness of sexuality in Dark 
Meadow; the optimism and exaltation of new 
hope in Appalachian Spring. 


The whole rich complexity of Miss Graham’s 
scrutiny of the secret heart does not always make 
itself completely clear, even to the initiated, on 
first seeing. Through years of painful and self- 
abnegating creative exploration she has gradually 
found the only way in which she can say exactly 
what she means to. She has a right to expect us 
not to be trivial or impatient in our effort to 
discern and experience the nature of her discov- 
eries. And the effort is deeply rewarding, for her 
compositions vivify and transfigure the turmoil 
of personal emotion, in isolation from the dis- 
tracting attributes of particular people, events, 
times and places. 

The Graham idiom permits the body to move 
without using a predetermined vocabulary of 
steps, leaps, attitudes and sequences of all these 
devices. A constantly variable and plastic move- 
ment is based upon such principles as the accep- 
tance or rejection of the pull of gravity, tension 
and relaxation of the muscles and extension or 
contraction of the arms and legs. The particular 
movement employed at any moment has a double 
reason for its choice: it must be the physical cor- 
ollary of the facet of the emotions that is to be 
revealed; and it must be related as visual the- 
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matic material to other movements employed in 
the formal construction of the piece. 

No movement or succession of movements is 
ever selected because it is dictated in advance by 
the external requirements of a style. It would be 
misleading, nevertheless, to imply that no such 
thing as an identifiable Graham style exists. If it 
did not, Iva Kitchell’s hilarious parody, Soul in 
Search, would have no point, nor would Miss 
Graham’s frolicsome spoofing of her own man- 
nerisms in Every Soul Is a Circus. Obviously, the 
kind of subject-matter which preoccupies her 
causes certain genres of movement and gesture 
to appear frequently enough to be characteristic 
and recognizable. On the other hand, ballet de- 
vices seldom appear at all, for their presence 
might arouse associations which would deflect 
the spectator’s attention from Miss Graham’s 
quite different goal. In theory, the idiom of ballet 
is part of the total range of movement upon 
which she is entitled to draw, but in practice its 
stylizations are never safe ground for her unless 
she wishes deliberately to invoke its light and 
frivolous implications. 

As I have already suggested, Miss Graham’s 
way of evolving a consecutive, organized form 
involves a double reference. In each work, ap- 
propriate solo or group movements follow one 
another as reflections of the succession of passions 
which makes the work a psychological continuity; 
and the same movements relate to one another 
as purely constructional elements, much as the 
themes in a symphony are structural materials at 
the same time that they are emotionally expres- 
sive. 

Because her processes of composition closely 
parallel those of the musical composer, Miss 
Graham has been able to achieve a remarkable 
integration of her dances with the musical scores. 
(In ballet an equally incontrovertible unity of 
music and dance is found today only in the cho- 
reography of George Balanchine.) There is no 
rule of thumb about her adaptation of the dance 
to the music. Each score presents a new challenge 
to find the treatment which will bring choreog- 
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raphy and music most intimately together with- 
out inhibiting the full realization of either. 

Her musicianship has developed slowly. In 
Letter to the World and Death and Entrances 
the Hunter Johnson scores may best be described 
as utility music. They enable the dancers to func- 
tion successfully, and they evoke some appro- 
priate mood and theatrical tension, but the com- 
poser propounds no particularly arresting musical 
ideas, nor does he grant his themes much more 
than a rather primitive and repetitive sort of de- 
velopment. In Louis Horst’s scores for El Peni- 
tente and Primitive Mysteries the musical values 
are much more delectable, but this music can 
scarcely have presented much of a problem to 
Miss Graham, since years of association with her 
as musical director of the company have given 
Mr. Horst, as both composer and conductor, a 
phenomenal intuition of her needs. 

The more recent scores by Aaron Copland 
(Appalachian Spring), Samuel Barber (Cave of 
the Heart), Gian-Carlo Menotti (Errand Into 
the Maze) and Paul Hindemith (Herodiade) 
are quite another matter. Composers of this stat- 
ure are not willing to obscure their individuality, 
water down their ideas or stunt the normal de- 
velopment of their materials. Yet in every one of 
these works Miss Graham has been able to pre- 
serve the phrasing, structure and eloquent design 
of the music without either merely borrowing its 
patterns or allowing it to diminish choreographic 
spontaneity. The score of Herodiade was the 
hardest to cope with. Mr. Hindemith, who always 
likes to invent obstacles to be overcome in his 
own composition, required himself to write music 
which rigorously follows the rhythm of the Mal- 
larmé poem which furnished the original sug- 
gestion for the dance. The trouble with this tour 
de force is that the finished dance has little to do 
with the poem and nothing whatever to do with 
its word rhythms. 

Only once has Miss Graham been forced to 
ignore a score. The Carlos Chavez music for 
Dark Meadow is largely an old string quartet 
taken from the shelf to fulfil a commission from 
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the Library of Congress. Since the music has 
little or no choreographic implication, she met 
the difficulty —— rather than affront Mexico’s 
leading musician by rejecting his contribution — 
by devising one of her most faultlessly organized 
dances, letting the music play along harmlessly 
while the dance carries the whole burden. 

The enigmatic title of Errand Into the Maze, 
the only totally new work of the New York sea- 
son, comes from a poem by Ben Belitt, describing 
the ‘errand-journey into the maze of the heart 
in order to face and do battle with the creature 
of fear.’ The scenario, deriving from the myth of 
Theseus and the Minotaur, requires only two 
dancers, Miss Graham and Mark Ryder. Mr. 
Menotti has written his best score, demonstrating 
a far more resourceful command of theatrical 
expression than he showed in The Medium. But 
Errand Into the Maze is still imperfect and un- 
finished, for there is no real choreographic ten- 
sion between the Creature of Fear and the pro- 
tagonist. For herself Miss Graham has created a 
crescendo of terrified movements, twisting dis- 
tractedly about the stage at first, and finally de- 
veloping the power and thrust which enable her 
to overcome the Creature. It is essentially a solo 
dance, and before it can assume final shape Miss 
Graham will have to decide either to dispense 
with the puppet Minotaur altogether or to give 
him something more meaningful to do. 

It will be a more commanding achievement 
the next time we see it, if it follows the example 
of Cave of the Heart. When this latter work was 
first given at Columbia University, under the 
title Serpent Heart, it was a daring but wayward 
and uncoordinated experiment in high-voltage 
theatricality. Now, a year later, its ambiguities 
and obscurities have been eliminated, it has been 
improved in taste and its action moves in a 
straight line to a truly awesome denouement, in 
which Miss Graham’s Medea-like figure reveals 
the horrid blood-lust of a soul which must de- 
stroy the one it loves. Although it awakens mem- 
ories of Salome, Cave of the Heart is not a fabri- 
cation of sensationalism, for it now possesses a 
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sufficient idealization and aesthetic detachment, 
and even a certain moral force. 

The revival of Primitive Mysteries indicated 
that we have lost as much as we have gained by 
Miss Graham’s abandonment of abstract and 
universalized materials. A series of three profound 
religious celebrations danced by Miss Graham 
and sixteen girls, its simple but wonderfully va- 
ried and fluid geometric configurations realize an 
undisturbed beauty of group movement which 
she has never again attained so completely. I 
should select Primitive Mysteries as her supreme 
masterpiece, and certainly it is one of the great 
dance compositions of our time. 

With more generosity than wisdom Miss Gra- 
ham left room in her programs for two dances by 
her admirable and indispensable partner, Erick 
Hawkins — last year’s John Brown and some- 
thing new called Stephen Acrobat, a dialogue be- 
tween God and an acrobat named Stephen, in 
which Stephen, unlike the less privileged Eve, is 
allowed to put the apple back on the tree after 
he has learned that its after-effects are not salu- 
tary. Both Mr. Hawkins’ works are uninventive, 
pettifogging commentaries upon recited poetry, 
painfully serious yet artistically about on the level 
of Dwight Fiske’s musical recitations. 


The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo broke with 
precedent by commissioning a modern dancer, 
Valerie Bettis, to create a new ballet for the late 
winter season at the City Center. In venturing 
upon so open-minded a course, the Ballet Russe 
was entitled to expect from Miss Bettis a demon- 
stration of some persuasive convictions about the 
contribution a modern dancer might make to 
ballet choreography — or, at least, that her ef- 
forts would lead to something novel in the way 
of style and content. 

The failure of Virginia Sampler to provide 
such a demonstration is a setback not only to 
Miss Bettis’ own career but to the modern dance 
as a whole. Nobody can create a good work of 
art without first having an idea for it, and then 
deciding how that idea can most effectively be 
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presented. Since Virginia Sampler seems to have 
no clear idea to begin with, the finished product 
is a confused triviality. Confronted with the 
pallor and uninventiveness of its dance figures 
and the lack of dramatic and choreographic co- 
gency in its formal organization, any conservative 
ballet-goer would be justified in wondering just 
what the modern dancers have to say that has 
not already been better said by traditional chore- 
ographers. 

Virginia Sampler purports to be a genre pic- 
ture of life in colonial Virginia, with the culti- 
vated plantation gentry set in contrast to the 
rough frontiersmen. Its scattered plot, rendered 
especially bewildering by two brief, unexplained 
visits from a general who appears to be George 
Washington, reveals Frederic Franklin as an 
‘eligible young bachelor,’ pursuing and losing one 
girl after another until he unearths a partner who 
has previously had no clear identity, a naively 
bouncy young adolescent in the Agnes de Mille 
vein. Meanwhile Miss Bettis herself, an ‘unidenti- 
fied lady on horseback,’ has plunged about with 
forceful thrusts and extensions, and has spurned 
Mr. Franklin in order to make her exit with 
George Washington. A third girl, Marie- Jeanne, 
has likewise deserted Mr. Franklin, to take up 
with a handsome frontiersman. 

All of this adds up into a piece without con- 
secutiveness, climax or intelligibility. Except for 
Miss Bettis’ strong central role, now skilfully 
taken over by Vida Brown, the amount of speci- 
fically modern movement in the ballet is negli- 
gible; and the range of ballet steps and con- 
figurations employed elsewhere is narrow and 
uninspired. The score, by the youthful composer 
Leo Smit, shows a workmanlike technique, but 
depends too unabashedly on memories of Aaron 
Copland’s Appalachian Spring and Rodeo. 
Charles Elson has designed costumes that are 
piquant and harmonious, if a trifle slick-looking 
in the case of the frontiersmen. His monochro- 
matic backdrop, somewhat routine in conception, 
recalls the deep, dull green often found in Ameri- 
can primitive paintings. 
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BALLET THEATRE 


In a spring engagement running from 
April 28 to May 18 the Ballet Theatre 
co-directed by Lucia Chase and Oliver 
Smith appears for the first time at the 
Citv Center following the visits of the 
Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo and the 
New York City Opera Company. Among 
the favorite works in the repertory will be 
Giselli above with Youskevitch and 
Alicia Alonso and Apollo (right), again 
with Youskevitch as premier danseur 
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GODFREY TEARLE AND EDITH EVANS in Antony and ¢ leopatra in Lon- 


don. Mr. learle will repeat the role on Broadway opposite Katharine Cornell 
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Methuselah. Hattie and Some Shamrock 


SEWELL STOKES 


usT Now the fabulous invalid that is the Lon- 
don theatre finds itself in a parlous state. 
After years of robust health during and after the 
war the poor thing is suffering a serious relapse, 
and it is useless to pretend that the immediate 
future holds out much hope of a speedy recovery. 
The exceptionally severe weather conditions ag- 
gravated by fuel cuts that have partly caused the 
trouble will pass, but the prospect that the exor- 
bitant rents charged for playhouses will fall to 
anything like a reasonable figure seems remote. 
There is also the crippling competition provided 
by the film companies, evidence of which appears 
with increasing frequency in our programs where 
we read after the name of a promising new 
player that he or she graces the boards ‘by ar- 
rangement with the J. Arthur Rank Organiza- 
tion.’ Until landlords talk sense, and some kind 
of contract is drawn up by which artists are 
pledged for a certain period to resist the tempta- 
tions offered by studios, the likelihood of a really 
flourishing drama must remain wishful thinking. 
Recently a show which was playing to capacity 
in the West End had to be taken off because the 
various people to whom the theatre had been 
sublet could not come to a satisfactory financial 
arrangement. The affair has drawn public atten- 
tion to the desperate state of things behind the 
scenes, but there is nothing the public can do 
about it except accustom itself to entertainment 
in the smaller — sometimes distant — theatres 
which cost less to keep alive and where occasion- 
ally new plays of some worth are produced as 
well as revivals of plays that a younger generation 
has not had an opportunity of seeing before. 
Such a revival is the production at the Arts 
Theatre of Shaw’s Back to Methuselah, the last 


production before the house is taken over by Nor- 
man Marshall for a year, during which time he 
will inaugurate the policy he followed at the Gate 
Theatre before the war of presenting out-of-the- 
ordinary plays by British authors and translations 
of new European dramatists. Back to Methu- 
selah, in whatever style it is done, must always 
be an interesting event, if only because it is the 
play its author considers to be his most impor- 
tant. At the Arts it is done in a style that accords 
with Shaw’s instructions, set out in a letter to the 
group: “There must be no cuts and the plays 
should be produced like any other plays, with- 
out fuss or puffery. They are as straightforward 
as Punch and Judy.’ 

As straightforward, perhaps, but very definitely 
lacking the economy of words employed by the 
older script! Nowhere as clearly as in these five 
plays (done in four evenings) does Shaw con- 
vince us of his right to be considered a lord of 
prose; often in the cycle he reaches the heights 
of poetry; yet one cannot take too easily the less 
brilliant, even dull passages, which are like large 
puddles waiting to be dried up by the sun. Almost 
the whole of the second episode, ‘The Gospel of 
the Brothers Barnabas,’ is in danger of persuad- 
ing us that perhaps we were unwise to embark 
upon a contemplation of Shaw’s testament of 
faith; but with the radiant beauty of the early 
scenes in the Garden of Eden still fresh in our 
memory, and that summer afternoon in the year 
31,920 A.D. to look forward to, those of us who 
are familiar with the work can manage to contain 
ourselves. We can laugh sometimes, too, at the 
lampoon drawn in the second episode of two 
easily recognizable politicians from the nineteen 
twenties, but to those not in the know — and 
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their number must increase with the years — the 
arguments of the two gentlemen concerned are 
likely to seem very tame and somewhat pointless. 

It is probably true that Shaw could say all he 
has to say in this play in half the time; it is 
equally true that if he had wanted to shorten it 
by half he would have done so. And what does 
he take four evenings to say? Briefly that our 
span of three-score years and ten is hopelessly in- 
sufficient, and that before he can save the world 
man must concentrate his will upon a resolve to 
extend his life on earth by at least a couple of 
centuries. It is Shaw’s beginning of a Bible for 
Creative Evolution, to the printed version of 
which he contributes a lengthy preface ending 
with the lines: ‘It is my hope that a hundred 
apter and more elegant parables by younger 
hands will soon leave mine as far behind as the 
religious pictures of the fifteenth century left be- 
hind the first attempts of the early Christians at 
iconography.’ 


One of the theatre’s many surprises is the num- 
ber of successful dramatists who persist in be- 
lieving that an author’s life is sufficiently exciting 
to be made the subject of a play. Unwarned by 
early failures, they hopefully choose a celebrated 
name from the world’s library and set about 
bringing it to life in terms of drama. Few authors 
have escaped the consequences of this experi- 
ment; if any have survived it, their names are 
difficult to recall. Our latest hopeful is Ilan Hay, 
whom one would have thought far too adept at 
stage carpentry ever to have considered Harriet 
Beecher Stowe as a figure likely to impress us 
from the stalls. Nor does she, in spite of Mary 
Ellis’ carefully thought-out impersonation and 
on the whole admirable performance at the Em- 
bassy Theatre. 

Chronicle plays in which one is asked to dart 
like a dragon-fly from one disjointed episode to 
another can be tedious enough in all conscience; 
when they start on the night of the heroine’s 
birth, with everybody on stage misguidedly ex- 
pecting a boy, they threaten to become insupport- 
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able. Hattie Stowe is this kind of play, and for 
all the careful historical research that has gone 
into it we are left at the end with little more 
knowledge of the woman who wrote Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin than we had at the beginning. The only 
character besides Harriet herself who is allowed 
to make a forceful impression is Henry Ward 
Beecher; he is seen as a prig and a hypocrite, 
intensely jealous of Harriet and given to preach- 
ing resonantly but without eloquence. 

Before we reach the inevitable scene with Abe 
Lincoln at the White House, we meet the au- 
thoress enjoying her fame in London, at a party 
attended by Lord Palmerston (well played by 
Kynaston Reeves), a couple of walk-ons an- 
nounced as Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dickens and 
several other eminent figures of the period. The 
drama here centres round a letter published in 
The Times in which attention is called to the 
fact that while the enemy of slavery in America 
crusades for her cause in England she wears a 
ball gown whose magnificence is the result of 
sweated labor in the East End of London. ‘I 
never realized,’ says Harriet, or words to that 
effect, after which she is informed that the Amer- 
ican Ambassador has had to leave because offi- 
cially England cannot take sides on a question 
dividing opinion in his country. No, poor Har- 
riet’s party can hardly be counted a success, from 
her point of view or from ours. 


At the moment we are in the midst of an Irish 
invasion about which it is not possible to feel 
greatly excited, except in the case of the film, 
Odd Man Out, which has an almost exclusively 
Irish cast supporting the star, James Mason [and 
is reviewed on page 49 of this issue}. So far as the 
theatre is concerned, however, disappointment 
has resulted, and the blame for this rests less 
upon the actor than upon the dramatist. There 
is unfortunately only one answer to the question 
of what Walter Macken has done in Galway 
Handicap at the Lyric, Hammersmith: he has 
tried to write a play in the O’Casey manner, and 
failed. Similarly, in Ill Met by Moonlight, at the 
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Vaudeville, Micheal MacLiammédir has done his 
best to rewrite Barrie’s Mary Rose, only to prove 
the unwisdom of making any such attempt. 

With all his faults — whimsy well at the head 
of them — Barrie was a man of the theatre with, 
as William Archer said, ‘an extraordinary knack 
of expressing himself in dramatic form.’ Lacking 
this ‘extraordinary knack,’ Mr. MacLiamméoir 
has failed to capture our imagination; if we don’t 
believe that Bruenagally House in Connemara is 
resented by the fairies, we don’t believe in the 
play. What happened to Mary Rose when she 
was lured away by fairies from her husband we 
never knew; but the heroine of this fantasy, hav- 
ing answered ‘the call,’ is turned into an evil, 
Puck-like creature before our eyes and proceeds 
to behave in a manner as tiresome to the audience 
as to the household she disrupts. In another play 
the Dublin Gate Theatre Company, of which 
Mr. MacLiammédir is a member, would possibly 
be seen to better advantage. 

If one or two critics were kinder to Galway 
Handicap than the play deserved, it is because 
one or two critics will praise any play whose set- 
ting is an Irish slum tenement and whose char- 
acters slang one another in native accents at the 
tops of their voices. If this rather artless story of 
a family winning £2000 in a sweepstake had 
been set in London and acted in the cockney 
idiom, nobody would have thought twice about 
it. All Arthur Sinclair can do, with a part whose 
inspiration is obviously the Paycock of happy 
memory, is to remind us how much we would 
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like to see him once again in O’Casey’s master- 
piece. Mr. Macken is a new dramatist from Ire- 
land, whose first play is manufactured from worn 
theatrical traditions. 


This review can end with the encouraging news 
that a small cinema in the South Kensington 
district has actually been converted into a mem- 
bership theatre where each month a new play 
will be produced! Bolton’s Theatre is its name, 
and at present its stage is occupied by Now 
Barabbas . . ., a more or less documentary play 
of life in an English convict prison by William 
Douglas Home. The author’s purpose being to 
introduce us not only to the prisoners but also to 
the conditions under which they live, a tour of 
the prison itself was unavoidable and therefore a 
number of short separate scenes is inevitable. But 
separate scenes that fail to build one into the 
other, increasing the suspense of the whole drama, 
produce the effect of dullness, no matter how 
carefully the characters in them are drawn; and 
this major fault is responsible for Mr. Home’s 
play being interesting but lacking in excitement. 

His tendency throughout is to treat the men 
‘inside’ too tenderly although it is difficult to see 
how he could have done otherwise. And this re- 
veals his second fault, common to all writers who 
take prison reform as their theme: an inability to 
include in their material one or two examples of 
men whose response to kind treatment is not to 
be had for the asking. Such men exist in all pris- 
ons, and theirs is the problem which counts most. 
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A New Way to Pay Old Debts 


The Artist as Drama Critic 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


HEATRE Critics of an earlier day, fortunately 
for us, were not confined to ‘gentlemen of 
the press.’ Especially in England during the eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries painters, 
engravers, cartoonists and even actors and ballad- 
writers were active and forceful purveyors of 
opinion about the theatres and everything that 
went on there. Moreover, since the theatres of 
that day were to be reckoned with as molders of 
public sentiment on matters of civic, economic 
and political life, these same critics were as much 
concerned with the ideas expressed in the play- 
house, and their relation to the life around them, 
as they were with the artistic quality of a pro- 
duction. They knew the force that lay behind a 
line of stinging or satiric verse; they knew the 
power of a deft brush and brilliant color used to 
bolster up an argument, and they did not hesitate 
to press their advantage at every opportunity. 
A favored form of presentation was a sheet 
with an artist’s drawing — often in color — at 
the top and the words of a popular theatre ballad 
below. One of the best of these, evidently the 
product of a day as cynical as our own, is headed 
by a Cruikshank drawing showing a group of 
costumed and be-wigged actors sitting depressed 
around a flowing bowl and presided over by a 
lugubrious soul who looks like a gloomy version 
of a familiar portrait of Shakespeare (opposite). 
The song under it, “Written and composed by 
Mr. Dibdin for his ENTERTAINMENT called 
The WAGS,’ bears the title, ‘Let us all be UN- 
HAPPY together.’ 

After four stanzas in the same strain, the poem 
(as may be seen at the bottom) is followed by a 
rather more alluring publisher’s announcement, 
which indicates the range of the subjects he 
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handled and which is well worth one’s attention. 
Some devotee of Dr. Johnson might be inter- 
ested in finding out exactly what were Mrs. 
Thrale’s three warnings. Were they issued by, or 
to, Mrs. Thrale and, if she was being warned, 
of what and by whom? Offhand, the question 
looks like an excellent idea for a master’s thesis, 
unusual, and possible for a degree either in lit- 
erature or in psychiatry. 

Painters like Rowlandson, Cruikshank, Wood- 
ward, Gillray entered with spirit into the critical 
phase of their work and since they were artists 
and men of strong opinions on most of the im- 
portant questions of their day there is not only 
lively pleasure but much gratifying information 
to be gained from studying their prints and paint- 
ings. Moreover, their criticism — in color and 
line — is often easier to interpret today, even 
when it is entirely without words except in the 
titles, than most of the words written at the time 
about the same plays and the same people. 

Contrast, for example, two specimens of the 
different arts— _.azlitt’s historic account of the 
qualities that made Edmund Kean’s acting not- 
able and a caricature of the qualities that limited 
it, a drawing called ‘New Reading, or Shakes- 
peare Improved,’ with the subtitle, ‘Humbly Dedi- 
cated to the Keen (sic) Critic of Drury Lane.’ 
If you did not already know a great deal about 
the acting and traditions of the period you might 
not understand Mr. Hazlitt’s brilliant prose. But 
you would have little difficulty in figuring out 
what the artist thought of Mr. Kean. 

To a certain extent, the caricaturists in this 
particular field had the better even of other 
painters; as theatre critics they were more direct 
and often more honest. It must not be supposed, 
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Written and compofd by Mr. DIBDIN, 


FOR 


His ENTERTAINMENT called The WAGS. 


i, 
We bipeds made up of frail clay, 
Alas! are the children of forrow ; 

And though brifk and merry to-day, 

We all may be wretched to-morrow : 
For funfhine’s fucceeded by rain, 

Then fearful of life's ftormy weather, 
Left pleafure fhould only bring pain, 

Let us all be unhappy together. 


ll. 

I grant the beft bleffing we know 

Is a friend—for true friendfhip’s a treafure ; 
And yet, left your friend prove a foe, 

Oh! tafte not the dangerous pleafurc : 
Thus friendfhip’s a flimfy affair, 

Thus riches and health are a bubble; 
Thus there’s nothing delightful but care, 

Nor any thing pleafing but trouble. 


Ill, 

If a mortal wou'd point out that life 

That on earth cou'd be neareft to heaven, 
Let him, thanking his ftars, chufe a wife 

To whom truth and honour are given: 
But honour and truth are fo rare, 

And horns, when they're cutting, fo tingle, 
That with all my refpe& to the fair, 

I'd advife him to figh and live fingle. 


IV. 
It appears from thefe premifes plain, 
That wifdom is nothing but folly, 
That pleafure’s a term that means pain, 


And that joy is your true melancholy ; 
That all thofe who laugh ought to cry, 


That ‘tis fine frifk and fun to be grieving, 
And that fince we muft all of us die, 
We fhould tafte no enjoyment while living. 





Juft publifhcd, Price 6d. plain, and 1s. coloured, the Patient Parfon forgetting his Text, or the Hogs in the Alc- 


Cellar ; Poll and my Partner Joc ; Bachelors’ Hall; the Greenwich Penfioncr; Mrs. Turace’s Threc Warnings ; 
and many other cfleemed Songs and Pieces, by Disp1n and others. 
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The famous screen scene from Sheridan’s The School for Scandal, as printed in Landon 
December 5, 1789; and, opposite, two of Rowlandson’s series of drawings of urban and rural 
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An unsigned drawing in color entitled ‘John Bull in Lilliput or Theatricals for the Nineteenth 
Century, which is obviously a satire on the invasion of the English stage by youngsters after 
the great success of the beautiful and talented boy actor known as ‘The Young Roscius.’ 


however, that all or even the major part of this 
form of theatre criticism was unkind. Much of 
it was favorable, like the many steel engravings 
of famous scenes from the classics or the screen 
scene from The School for Scandal (see page 
40), evidently made to record, as a photograph 
would today, the appearance of a play that was 
particularly well done. Sometimes they had an- 
other kind of news value, of a ‘feature story’ type 
like Hogarth’s ‘Strolling Actresses Dressing in a 
Barn’ or Rowlandson’s inimitable series on urban 
and rural audiences for comedy and tragedy, 
two of which are reproduced on page 41. And 
many of the drawings — especially Rowlandson’s 
— supply us with useful data about the theatre 
lighting of the time; the form of the stage, with 
the boxes for guests of note; the size and make-up 


of theatre orchestras (with some highly uncom- 


plimentary pictures of musicians); and many 
other interesting details clearly expressed. 

And to favorable criticism must be credited all 
the ‘conversation pieces’ and the portraits like 
those by Zoffany which line the walls of the Gar- 
rick Club in London (see THEATRE ARTS, August 
1935), the Hogarth portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
Garrick which are a part of the collection of 
English paintings recently shown at the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York and all the lovely 
and no doubt flattering paintings and engravings 
of such favorites as Mrs. Siddons, Nell Gwyn 
and Peg Woffington. Peg is dignified as ‘Mrs. 
Margaret Woffington’ in the title to one engrav- 
ing in which the gay lady, elegantly attired, is 
carrying a large, handsome, leather-tooled tom« 
intended to indicate no doubt her high intelle 


tual pretensions. 





Nor must it be supposed that actors and play- 
wrights were the sole butts of the caricaturist’s 
attention. Rowlandscn’s ‘New Way to Pay Old 
Debts’ shows a manager disappearing through a 
trapdoor with the caption, ‘Good Morning, Mr. 
Catchpole, you’ll find more of your tribe when 
you get to the bottom.’ Cruikshank’s drawing of 
the ‘O. P. Dance’ shows where he stood in the 
fight of the public against the managers for a 
return to lower prices. And theatre builders were 
a constant source of ire, illustrated by Rowland- 
son’s tightly packed half-moon (showing what we 
call the peanut gallery) which the artist calls 
‘Pidgeon Hole, a Convent (sic) Garden Contri- 
vance to Coop up the Gods’ and which is re- 
corded as published by Thos. Tegg in Cheapside 
as No. 57 of Caricatures, indicating how wide- 
spread and popular this form of criticism was. 


And yet there is no doubt that the actor most 
often takes the rap, especially Edmund Kean and 
John Philip Kemble. There is nothing more un- 
kind than Gillray’s ‘Dilettanti Theatricals, or a 
Peep at the Green Room,’ with its brutal cari- 
catures of Kemble and Mrs. Billington, both 
swollen almost out of human semblance with 
pride as well as obesity, in the midst of their over- 
dressed and probably underfed associates. Next 
to this for spleen might well be reckoned one by 
Cruikshank, obviously directed against a famous 
actor of unsavory reputation who aimed to head 
a theatre. It is accompanied by the following not- 
too-subtle stanzas which we print here with the 
artist’s spelling, capitals, and lack of them: 


Is this a Rattle which I see before me? 

It’s deafning sound portends the din of war 

And warns me that my only 

Safety is in flight — 

Methinks I hear a voice say, Assignations, 
Stews, 

Bawd rooms, & scenes of such Debauchery, 
but I'll 

become a Theatre, oh then I must 

forego my Schems of Power, of rule and 
Tyranny; 

give up the Princely income which my Family 
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have long enjoyed against the claims of much 
superior 

Merit: or suffer this continual Rattle in 

Mine Ears: I will be off. 


It sounds as if it were directed against one of 
the then-time royal family of the theatre, the 
Kembles, but the face and form of Cruikshank’s 
actor are not familiar. Perhaps, even then, there 
were libel laws to be watched with care. 

Woodward seems, from the evidence at hand, 
to have been the kindest of the painter-critics. 
He had devoted himself to drawing a charming 
series of old theatres, mostly small houses in the 
provinces, before his temper turned too, express- 
ing itself in a drawing with the caption, ‘A sudden 
Emotion, Specimens of Dramatic Phrensy,’ fol- 
lowed by lines which begin ‘Dramatic Phrensy, 
To no place confined, At freedom roves and oc- 
cupies the mind.’ Evidently not everybody was 
satisfied with the exaggerated acting style preva- 
lent at the time. 

In fact, if the ballad publishers are to be be- 
lieved, and probably they are not, it is only the 
ballad singers who never failed the public. Here 
are three samples of the announcements, whose 
agreement has a doubtful ring: 

‘Pretty Deary,’ sung by Mr. Grimaldi at Sad- 
ler’s Wells, with unbounded applause. 

‘Bonaparte,’ written by Mr. Lawler, introduced 
by Mr. Elliston and sung by him with unbounded 
applause. 

‘Heigho! Says Trimble,’ written by G Colman 
and sung with unbounded applause by Mr. Lis- 
ten in the farce called ‘Killing no Murder.’ 


It should be worthwhile for some theatre en- 
thusiast to arrange an exhibition of prints of 
this character. There are hundreds of them avail- 
able and all it would need would be a certain 
discretion in the historical choice and a lively 
sense of humor. Then it would seem a good idea 
to invite not only dramatic critics but an array of 
talented and thoughtful artists, especially young 
ones, and again with some attention to their sense 
of humor. The art might well be contagious! 
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In Love With Death 


GABRIEL MARCEL 


LMosT all the leading French playwrights 
A have given us a new work this year but it 
cannot truthfully be said that any one of them 
has revealed an unexpected facet of his talent. 

Jean Anouilh, with whose Antigone the New 
York public is acquainted, has had a play at the 
Atelier entitled Roméo et Jeannette which fol- 
lows the exact pattern of all his previous work in 
the theatre. Why this strange title? Because al- 
though Frédéric, the hero, a simple young pro- 
vincial boy destined to be notary in a Breton 
town, has all the romanticism of his Shakes- 
pearean predecessor, there is not the slightest 
resemblance between his beloved and Juliet. 

Frédéric is first engaged to a young and modest 
schoolteacher, Julia. ‘Though somewhat appre- 
hensive of the results, Julia decides that she must 
introduce her fiancé and his mother (an ener- 
getic, corpulent matron) to her father, who has 
been living in squalor in a decrepit seaside villa 
ever since his wife deserted him. His two other 
children live with him: Jeannette, a wild and 
dissolute girl who has been for some time the 
mistress of an elderly man; and Lucien, who like 
his father has also been abandoned by his wife 
though after only a year of marriage. Lucien is 
obsessed with his marital misfortune, clothing 
himself in cynicism and announcing on every oc- 
casion his distrust of all womankind. All three 
of them live in a state of unbelievable disorder 
and filth, a condition they apparently enjoy. 

The first act draws with remarkable success 
the contrast between the world of bourgeois re- 
spectability of the fiancé and his mother, to 
which poor Julia aspires, and the world of 
flaunted indecency where cynicism reigns and li- 
cense is the rule. However, as its title indicates, 
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the play is a love story and is chiefly concerned 
with the strange circumstances of Frédéric’s sud- 
den passion for Jeannette and the even more in- 
explicable manner of her response to it. 

Events are precipitated by the fact that, as 
nothing has been prepared for dinner in this 
feckless house, Frédéric’s mother seizes a chicken 
she finds running around in the yard and twists 
its neck. Unfortunately the rooster was Jean- 
nette’s favorite, her pet. She flies into a wild rage 
when she discovers that this woman has killed it 
without compunction. Perhaps it is through this 
explosion of fury and grief that Frédéric touches 
the strange soul of the girl who may indeed be 
totally amoral but does speak in her own way 
with the least of God’s creatures. Julia finds her- 
self relegated to the position of the conventional 
young woman while Frédéric has eyes only for 
Jeannette. In the sudden shock of violent emo- 
tions Jeannette, in turn, falls in love with Frédé- 
ric. It is really the love potion of Tristan and 
Isolde working before our eyes and leading in- 
evitably to tragedy and death; but the circum- 
stances are not entirely convincing. 

The author has tried to show us once again 
(and he has unquestionably done it too obvi- 
ously) that a love worthy of the name exists onl) 
in the realm of the impossible and is entirely 
different from the miserable compromises which 
satisfy mediocre creatures to whom the dreadful 
gift of passion has not been granted. Actually 
Anouilh reveals a delayed romanticism which 
has its basis in a fundamentally psychological 
complex within himself and from which he has 
not been able to free himself until recently. 

On this point his latest work, Médée, is of con- 


siderable importance. It has so far appeared only 











in book form but it bears directly on the subject. 
Surely the theme of Jason’s relation to Medea — 
his dismissal of the sorceress of whom he was 
both the accomplice and the victim in favor of a 
quiet regular life with Creusa — has a symbolic 
significance for Anouilh himself. This powerful 
and substantial work reveals the author’s deliber- 
ate will to rid himself of the kind of complacency 
in misfortune which characterizes his earlier 
work. Only time will show whether Anouilh’s 
profound tragic gift has enough vitality to sur- 
vive his repudiation of the personal, instinctive 
tragedy which he carried within himself. 


Jean Cocteau’s latest play, L’Aigle a Deux 
Tétes, conforms like most of his previous work 
to the constant need for experimentation char- 
acteristic of this strange virtuoso. The case of 
Cocteau is in certain respects the reverse of 
Anouilh’s. Unlike the latter, who has spent his 
time reworking the same theme because he could 
not rid himself of his inner demon, Cocteau has 
essayed the most varied and disparate projects. 
Between Renaud et Armide, a neo-classical trag- 
edy which was produced during the occupation, 
and L’Aigle &@ Deux Tétes, a neo-romantic 
drama, there is nothing in common except the 
extraordinary agility of the author and his apti- 
tude for espousing the particular style which fas- 
cinates him at the moment. 

There is little doubt that the play was written 
expressly for its two leading actors, Edwige Feuil- 
lire, famous star of stage and screen, and Jean 
Marais, who has already appeared in several of 
Cocteau’s plays and films. The author has turned 
to his account, freely and even capriciously, the 
extraordinary character of the Hapsburg Empress 
Elizabeth. One might also ask if he has not 
made a somewhat bizarre fusion of the character 
of Elizabeth with that of Louis II of Bavaria. The 
result is spectacular but questionable from a psy- 
chological point of view. 

The action takes place in a spectral castle in 
which the queen spends part of her time since 
the death of her husband, the young king, who 
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was assassinated on their wedding day. It is the 
anniversary of his death; she is preparing to dine 
alone with the dead man and is already becom- 
ing exalted by this intimacy with a ghost. Several 
shots ring out and a stranger bursts into the 
room. He resembles strangely the portrait of the 
dead man which presides over the scene. It is he 
who has been shot at and he is wounded. He is 
none other than the author of a revolutionary 
poem, The End of Royalty, which even the 
queen has learned by heart, and he has come to 
assassinate her. He is indeed Azrael, the angel of 
death, and it is this quality which provokes the 
queen’s interest, an emotion close to lové. 

She is ready to hide him and at the same time 
gives him permission to kill her when he wishes; 
however, before he can do that he must shake off 
the yoke of gratitude she has imposed on him by 
shielding him from the pursuing police and this 
is not easily done. For her part she is giving him 
refuge only in order to make a duel to the death 
between them. If he flinches before murder, she 
will kill him. Such is the theme of the play and 
it must be admitted that it is a bold, indeed an 
extravagant conception. 

The play should have been able to maintain 
this pitch, but it fails to do so. Perhaps the chal- 
lenge is too great. At any rate it deteriorates from 
the moment it tries to touch the human plane, 
when the poet, Stanislas, reproaches the queen 
for making him merely an instrument for mur- 
der. At this point Cocteau introduces a mysteri- 
ous intrigue reminiscent in certain respects of 
Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe and of the poorest 
of Victor Hugo — an intrigue concocted by the 
prime minister, Count Féhn, who has sworn to 
overthrow the queen. He threatens to blackmail 
Stanislas who finally sees no way out but suicide. 
It is easily surmised that he has already fallen in 
love with the queen (a fact too readily antici- 
pated by the audience). But the queen, who is 
not insensible to his gloomy attractions, is en- 
raged to see him seek refuge in death. He and 
the author have neatly chosen a slow poison al- 
lowing lengthy passages of oratory which potas- 
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sium cyanide, so dear to the heart of Agatha 
Christie, would never have permitted. 

The play ends in a style approaching a music- 
hall number, with the synchronized fall of Stan- 
islas, in whom the poison has taken effect, and 
the queen who has succeeded in getting herself 
stabbed by the dying man whom she had pur- 
posely insulted in order to ensure this last virile 
gesture. 

In spite of the great acclaim the play has re- 
ceived, stemming partly from its novelty and 
partly from snobism, it is hard to believe that it 
adds appreciably to the sizable work — so curi- 
ously unequal and so strangely difficult to master 
—of such a marvelously gifted poet whose tal- 
ents unfortunately have been too often emascu- 
lated by some evil genius. 


Armand Salacrou’s very unusual play, Les 
Nuits de la Colére, at the Théatre Marigny is the 
third brilliant success for Jean-Louis Barrault, 
the able young actor and director who has al- 
ready triumphed on the same stage in Hamlet 
and in Marivaux’s Les Fausses Confidences (see 
THEATRE ARTS, February 1947). 

Like Sartre’s Morts Sans Sépulture, Salacrou’s 
play is a drama of the resistance, but the spirit 
of the two is very different. Salacrou, who was a 
thoroughgoing resistant and absolutely refused to 
allow any of his plays to be produced during the 
occupation, reveals in Les Nuits de la Colére a 
concern for truth and justice which is much more 
clearly discernible than in Morts Sans Sépulture. 

The author adopts the device he used success- 
fully in an earlier play, L’Jnconnue d’Arras, of 
throwing his audience abruptly into a critical 
situation which he then proceeds to work back to 
its origins. This technique, which has often been 
used by novelists and more recently by the films, 
appears at first sight to be incompatible with 
dramatic rules such as we have accepted up to 
the present. A drama is a developing action — 
hence not reversible — heading toward a denoue- 
ment which the audience can sense but not fore- 
tell and which will be revealed only at the end 
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of the play. The flashbacks in Salacrou’s two 
plays are feasible only if it is entirely clear that 
the action presented in this manner is not the 
actuality of events but a recollection of them by 
one or more of the protagonists. In other words, 
the audience must realize that it has been intro- 
duced to the core of a human consciousness, and 
is not being faced merely with a succession of 
objective facts set in time and space. 

But Salacrou begins with an ordinary scene, a 
scene situated definitely in time and space. When 
the curtain goes up on Les Nuits de la Colére we 
are in the midst of a violent battle between re- 
sistants and the miliciens which ends in the death 
of several of the combatants. Then the author 
throws aside all accepted dramatic conventions 
by allowing the living and the dead to indulge in 
a frenzied dialogue. This passage from the real 
world into the mind of one of the fighters is a 
delicate and hazardous operation. 

The dead accuse the inhabitants of the house 
which was the scene of the battle of having turned 
their friend Jean over to the miliciens (he had 
taken refuge with them after he had been 
wounded in blowing up a German munitions 
train). The incriminated man and his wife de- 
fend themselves against this terrible accusation, 
and the strongest part of the play lies in the re- 
construction of the conditions which led them 
through their own smallness, cowardice and even 
stupidity to commit an act which was clearly 
treason but in which they did not recognize them- 
selves as the traitors. 

This section of the play is excellent and shock- 
ingly revealing, but suddenly all the devices in- 
vented by Salacrou to break away from the usual 
theatrical illusions collapse like worthless props. 
I still believe that a playwright has nothing to 
gain by departing from the time factor in human 
life or, more exactly perhaps, that he will never 
succeed in convincing us that we have been effec- 
tively freed from it. Nevertheless the play is a 
notable one and is done to perfection by its 
leading players, especially Madeleine Renaud, 
who is one of the finest actresses in France today. 
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As his first French 
film since the war, 
René Clair directs Le 
Silence Est d’Or at 
the Pathé Studios in 
Paris. Telling the 
storv of the making of 
early silent movies, 
Clair reproduces, 
above, a mid-Lent 
celebration in the 
boulevards of Paris at 
the turn of the cen- 
tury. At right, Fran- 
cois Perrier appears 
in his role of a voung 
assistant cameraman. 
Maurice Chevalier, a 
recent visitor to the 


Broadway Stage, 1S 
also in the cast of Le 
Vile / / f ee Yr. 
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ODD MAN OUT 


Propped up in a chair, Johnny McQueen (James Mason) sits unwillingly for his 
portrait, a death’s-head in oils, in Carol Reed’s film of the F. L. Green novel. The 
scene is the studio of Lukey (Robert Newton, at the easel, right) where Johnny, 
wounded and dying, has been brought by the artist and patched up by the medical 
student Tober (Elwyn Brook-Jones, centre) with the help of Shell (F. J. Me- 
Cormick, left). To the camera perched low throughout this scene, Johnny Mc- 
Queen looks a giant of a man on his passage to the tomb. 





NTIL recently, the history of film has been 
U written largely in terms of its innovators — 
such men as Eisenstein, Griffith, Disney, Hitch- 
cock. These men belonged to the generation that 
forged their tools as they used them, creating, 
often simultaneously, the film and its technique. 
Their high points have never been equaled, not 
even by themselves. Herein lies the innovator’s 
tragedy: that once he has blazed the trail and 
mounted the heights he seldom goes forward 
from there or even stands still but rather, by slow 
irrevocable steps, retires from his topmost point 
of conquest. Committed to a kind of artistic 
special pleading, he loses something of the very 
quality that first sent him surging ahead of the 
crowd, the fine free impulse of creative excite- 
ment. 

With Disney and Hitchcock still in active pro- 
duction, with Eisenstein once more represented 
on the screen and the airwaves still carrying ru- 
mors of Griffith’s return from retirement, it can 
be hoped that these generalizations will prove 
as false as most, but the signs in the past few years 
have been marked too clearly to be easily mis- 
interpreted. 

It is partly for this reason that Carol Reed’s 
Odd Man Out becomes the most significant pic- 
ture to reach these shores in many months, for it 
marks a milestone in the development of one of 
the screen’s most authentic younger talents. 

Carol Reed is no innovator. He shows no in- 
clination to develop new forms, to invent new 
techniques or otherwise to press out the boun- 
daries of film. Rather he is the cultivated heir to 
the riches of the older generation. He has learned 
from the masters and assimilated their lessons. 
He knows them so well that he has them almost 
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On With the New 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


as second nature, to use when he wants, to refrain 
from using when he chooses. Uncommitted to a 
particular form of montage, of camera usage for 
expressive or decorative effect, of tricks of timing 
and dramatic irony, he can use them brilliantly 
or he can leave them alone, an act of renuncia- 
tion of which their originators have proved gen- 
erally incapable. 

It is hardly surprising to learn elsewhere in this 
issue that his favorite director is William Wyler, 
for he shares with the American certain basic 
convictions, including a fervent respect for the 
story and a disinclination to obtrude his tech- 
nique on the scene. He starts, however, with the 
great advantage that geography gives him. Work- 
ing out of London, his environment is more of the 
world than is the cloud-cuckoo-land of our own 
film capital. His sources are living people and 
lively places. Wyler has lately shown what he 
could do when he formed his impressions away 
from Hollywood. It is to be hoped that Reed — 
even if he takes advantage of the organization 
and resources of Hollywood to make occasional 
pictures within its confines — will never commit 
himself so to retire from the world as to take up 
permanent residence there. 


Odd Man Out is set in Belfast. Johnny Mc- 
Queen, leader of a revolutionary organization, kills 
a man in the robbery of a flax mill and himself 
is wounded in the fray. During the escape he slips 
from the getaway car and is lost among the alleys 
of the city. The weather closes in, a heavy after- 
noon rain followed by snow in the evening. Weak 
and only half-conscious, Johnny is chased by the 
police, sought by his friends and pursued by his 
own inexorable fate. The element of Wagnerian 
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despair is strong in the treatment of the central 
character, and the denouement of the picture, in 
which he is ‘saved’ in death by the woman who 
loves him, makes the parallel with The Flying 
Dutchman compelling. 

Another parallel, so obvious that it cannot be 
disregarded, is with The Informer. Yet though 
the locale and the skeleton of the plot are similar 
in the Hollywood classic, the contours bear little 
resemblance. The line of the earlier film showed 
a straight, rapid rise from beginning to end; in 
Odd Man Out frequent jogs interrupt the for- 
ward thrust of the story. And whereas the earlier 
film kept its sights intently on the chase and the 
victim of the chase, Odd Man Out has turned 
the bulk of its attention to the people who shiver 
in the sudden breath of its tragic events. 

These include Johnny’s comrades in the or- 
ganization, especially Kathleen who loves him 
(played by the Irish beauty, Kathleen Ryan) ; 
the Head Constable (a figure of quiet power in 
the hands of Dennis O’Dea), who pursues him 
doggedly but without hate; Father’ Tom, the 
elderly priest on whom all parties converge for 
comfort and advice; and finally the various men 
and women of Belfast whom Johnny passes on 
his way to death, ranging out from a common- 
place core of children, young lovers and house- 
wives to an eccentric periphery that includes a 
shady underworld character named Shell and 
the mad painter Lukey. 

The camera lingers affectionately on these peo- 
ple and well it might, for between them they 
mount an intimate and engaging gallery of Irish 
genre portraits. From the Abbey Theatre Carol 
Reed has borrowed one of the founders, W. G. 
Fay, for the role of Father Tom and — for Shell 
— the veteran player, F. J. McCormick, whose 
detailed revelations of petty knavery are so richly 
displayed that they tempt the director to tarry 
in their presence after the story would well be on 
its way. Fay Compton and Beryl Measor provide 
a hearteningly normal interlude as the housewives 
Rosie and Maudie; while, at the other end of the 
scale, Robert Newton — as the artist Lukey who 
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longs to paint the portrait of death that he sees in 
Johnny’s eyes — performs with a florid style that 
emphasizes how far Johnny’s flight has taken 
him out of the workaday world. 

As Johnny, James Mason is pitted against ac- 
tors of considerable skill in a role that permits him 
comparatively little defense through the ordinary 
channels of action or speech. Nonetheless with 
the aid of shrewd photography and direction he 
has succeeded in bulking a larger-than-life-sized 
effigy of mystery and doom. 

With the aid of the director of photography, 
Robert Krasker, Carol Reed has merged location 
scenes with studio sequences so that it is virtually 
impossible to tell where one leaves off and the 
other begins. The alleys of the dour town of Bel- 
fast and the cluttered yards that surround its 
wharves seem the natural habitat of fugitives. 
There the lonely maze of the streets, the sounds 
of the city and the very shadows conspire to 
hound and bemuse their victim. Mr. Reed is es- 
pecially wise in the ways of contrasting extra- 
ordinary events with ordinary backgrounds. He 
is, on the other hand, least successful when it 
comes to portraying the fitful processes in the 
half-conscious mind of his protagonist. But here 
the director is not alone, for he shares his defect 
with nearly everyone who has sought to convey 
the subjective element on the screen. 

Odd Man Out has been extracted by Robert 
Sherriff and F. L. Green from the latter’s novel 
with an admirable combination of fidelity and 
compliance with film necessity. Few books come 
along in the ordinary course of events which are 
such natural sources for film, not in the deroga- 
tory sense of pat types and formula plot lines but 
rather in the sense of characters dramatically 
visualized and relationships charged with the cur- 
rent of dramatic interplay. It is as if the author 
had held a camera instead of a mirror up to 
nature. In one way, however, the picture suffers 
from the quality of the original. There comes a 
time when the Irish penchant for searching the 
mystical recesses of the soul slows matters to a 
discursive pace that works insidiously against the 
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rising flood of tension. This is the ebb before the 
action climbs once more to a tremendous climax, 
but it seems for a while as if the tide had pulled 
out so far it might never find its way to shore. 


From the opening scenes of the coronation in 
Ivan the Terrible to the final moment when the 
Moscow Czar looks down through high battle- 
ments onto the winding column of his subjects it 
is abundantly evident that Sergei Eisenstein’s 
latest film has been composed in the eye of a 
master. The full panoply and display of a mon- 
arch’s rise, of his battles, his triumphs and his 
defeats are laid out in a festival of visual beauty 
and carefully calculated effect that has no rival 
in the memory. The senses are enraptured by the 
grandeur of over-all visual concepts, the beauty 
of detail. No single appurtenance but has been 
chosen with consummate taste — from the lav- 
ishly furred and brocaded clothes of the Boyars to 
the ikons on the palace walls, the rings on the 
fingers of the Czar and the guns with which he 
marches into battle. 

The senses are enraptured — but the heart is 
untouched. Nothing is missing from this some- 
what doctored-up life of the Czar who united all 
Russia but the core of common humanity. At a 
time when the motion-pictures’ proudest discovery 
is their power to speak from the heart to the 
heart, this Russian epic seems strangely anom- 
alous, inexplicably old-fashioned. 

The director of Ivan the Terrible has weighted 
the case in favor of the dynamics of montage by 
holding his internal action to essentially static 
patterns. If this gives him greater control, it also 
inevitably retards the flow and commits the ac- 
tors to incongruous posturings for the benefit of 
the camera. Once more Nikolai Cherkassov is 
playing the leading figure in one of Eisenstein’s 
explorations into the Russian past, and once 
more Eduard Tisse is at the camera for exteriors, 
with André Moskvin at hand for interior shots. 
Sergei Prokofieff is again on the scene with a mu- 
sical score which is woven intimately into the 
core of the film. The total effect of a well-knit 
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team collaborating in accustomed ways toward a 
clearly visualized end is both imposing and pro- 
foundly satisfying. 

It seems very probable that Eisenstein’s Jvan 
the Terrible will bulk larger in the long-range 
history of film than it does in the current scene, 
for despite its shortcomings it is in its way an 
effective summary of genius. 


In Carnegie Hall the millions of music lovers 
throughout the country who are too far away 
from New York to worship at the shrine are 
given a sample view of its offerings. They can 
contemplate handsomely mounted close-ups of 
such distinguished conductors as Bruno Walter, 
Leopold Stokowski, Artur Rodzinski and Fritz 
Reiner at the helm of the New York Philhar- 
monic. They can watch Artur Rubinstein’s ex- 
quisitely musicianly hands as they mold the out- 
lines of a Chopin Polonaise, a Falla dance. They 
can assist at the brilliant display of Jascha Heifetz 
as he plunges through the measures of the Tschai- 
kowsky Violin Concerto. They can hear Lily 
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Pons deliver the difficult acrobatics of the Bell 
Song from Lakmé with a sheer mechanical per- 
fection that would be hard to match on the con- 
cert stage. Besides these they can see and hear a 
luminous array of performers that includes Risé 
Stevens, Ezio Pinza, Gregor Piatigorsky, Jan 
Peerce, Harry James. 

They can hear all this music recorded on a spe- 
cial new mechanism that is without rival for 
clarity and fidelity in the upper registers of the 
voice, the violin, the piano, and full of sonority 
if somewhat less clearly defined in the lower re- 
gions. They can see the venerable hall itself in 
scenes from the topmost balcony to the floor, 
handsomely composed for William Miller’s cam- 
era under the guidance of that splendid artist, 
Eugene Schuften (mysteriously listed on the 
credits as ‘Production Technique’ ). 

They must also share the embarrassment of 
such likable players as Marsha Hunt, Hans 
Yaray and William Prince who are paraded 
through the measures of a story not only dra- 
matically foolish but musically naive. If the spec- 
tators are sufficiently hungry for music they will 
take this scrapple for the feast that accompanies 
it. Only the sternest sophisticates will complain 
that the menu is weighted too heavily with the 
sugar and starch of the romantic composers, and 
too short on the greens and the good lean meat 
of a well-balanced musical diet. 


With such talented men as Dore Schary, H. C. 
Potter and Allen Rivkin listed as producer, di- 
rector and scriptwriter (with Laura Kerr), it 
should not have been as surprising as it was that 
The Farmer’s Daughter would delight the eyes 
and warm the heart. The title was against it, 
however, and the fantastic premise of its story 
which asked you to believe that a Swedish farm 
girl, employed as the housemaid of a western 
congressman, would run for and be elected to 
Congress. 

In this case the rewards for tolerance are con- 
siderable. They include the pleasure of seeing a 
group of actors patently enjoying themselves: 
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Loretta Young as the Swedish maid, remaining 
self-effacingly within the frame of her role, accent 
and all, to the very end; Joseph Cotten, intelli- 
gent and uncomplicated as usual, as the moder- 
ately enlightened politician; Ethel Barrymore, 
amused and hardly mugging, as his mother and 
a power in the party; Charles Bickford, fresh in 
the unconventional role of the family retainer 
who is part butler, part political adviser, part 
friend. 

H. C. Potter has paced the direction at a rapid 
trot, and if his situations teeter from time to time 
on the brink of whimsy there is always a saving 
flash of good sense to pull them back from dis- 
aster. Without pressing the point to the level of 
diatribe, the script has its say about some of the 
perils to which democracy is prey and takes a 
stout stand for democracy’s major virtue which 
is that everyone with a will can get into the act. 
If The Farmer’s Daughter never assumes the 
status of a major revelation, neither does it seek 
to, preferring always to remain on a level of 
gaiety which will repel no member of the audi- 
ence who goes to the movies just for the fun of it. 


After Johnny O’Clock, Robert Rossen’s film 
for Columbia, there ought to be no further dis- 
tance for the tough-guy mysteries to go. The dia- 
logue in Mr. Rossen’s script, which he also di- 
rects, is reduced to the last word in terseness; 
the leading role in the hands of Dick Powell, 
who has risen rapidly to the top as an expert 
in this line, is a splendidly streamlined compound 
of muscle and deceptively easygoing surface. 
Tommy Gomez is basic as the fat and none-too- 
bright menace; Evelyn Keyes is beautiful as the 
blonde who has been around; and Lee Cobb is 
certainly the ultimate in bulldogs, as his perform- 
ance in Boomerang had already demonstrated. 
Despite the fact that the vein would seem to have 
been worked pretty nearly to the point of exhaus- 
tion, this latest addition is sufficiently rich in the 
elements of entertainment and suspense to war- 
rant its mining before the shaft is permanently 
closed down for repairs. 
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HAROLD LLOYD returns to films, with Jimmy Conlin and Jackie the Lion 
above ), in Preston Sturges’ zany vehicle, The Sin of Harold Diddlebock 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING: GREEK NATIONAL THEATRE 


j ‘You are thought here to be the most senseless and fit man for the constable of the 
watch,’ says Dogberry to the Second Watch, as the people of Athens declare their 
delight by crowding the doors of the National Theatre. Much Ado is the eighth 
play of Shakespeare to be done by this theatre. Translated by Basil Rotas, the 
international favorite was directed by Demetrios Rondiris. 








Looking for Art, Bub? 


Talent vs. Leadership in Radio 


NORMAN CORWIN 


YHERE IS an assumption, popularly held 
‘| among radio’s defenders and critics, that if 
radio’s foibles are sufficiently exposed and lam- 
pooned, something will happen to ennoble the 
medium. This is nonsense. American radio has 
been panned consistently for years, often by its 
own sons, more often by literary barflies; its 
venality was the subject of a smash best-selling 
book, The Hucksters. Are there any fewer sing- 
ing commercials as a result? Any better programs 
at better times, any deeper cultural stirrings? 

It is easy to believe that criticism might pos- 
sibly leaven the medium. I once held that belief, 
but I have been driven to the less solid ground 
of the hoper, by the apparent imperviousness of 
radio to criticism — both good and bad criti- 
cism. Unlike the theatre, radio seems rarely to be 
affected by notices. In a way this is healthy. It 
means that the snobs, of whom there are plenty 
in the literary periodicals, are wasting their 
breath. It means that radio will persist, every now 
and then, in producing new and challenging work 
— persist in spite of the very barflies who moan 
at five cents a word because the industry never 
tries anything new, yet who are the first to throw 
beer bottles at the new thing tried. 

A further word about critical snobs. There are 
four main types — economic, political, social 
and artistic. The economic snob is the man who 
hates radio because his own job doesn’t pay 
nearly so well for work that is twice as hard. By 
the same logic, he should hate bank presidents 
and oil manipulators, but he concentrates his 
envy on radio because it is a bigger and easier 


target. The social snob hates radio because it 
reaches large masses of people, and he dislikes 
people. The political snob hates any kind of radio 
regardless of its artistic merits which opposes his 
or his publisher’s political convictions. The ar- 
tistic snob hates radio because it is an upstart — 
young, powerful, crude, with no tradition trail- 
ing back through the centuries. He feels naked, 
hence outraged, without reserves of comparison. 

It is amusing to watch these snobs at work on 
the corpus, like Lilliputians hacking away at a 
fairly somnolent Gulliver. One of them dismissed 
MacLeish’s verse dramas with a single phrase, 
‘incantations composed for the radio.’ Another 
decided that the Robinson-Latouche Ballad for 
Americans had corrupted the taste of the Ameri- 
can people. A third deplored the wide popularity 
of a verse documentary for its ‘vulgar mass- 
expression.’ Nobody except other snobs pays at- 
tention to this sort of thing and it sputters along 
harmlessly. 

On the other hand, the generally sensible and 
constructive criticism of radio editors and quali- 
fied critics in corollary fields is equally ignored, 
and that is not so healthy. The chronic abuses of 
broadcasting have been persistently exposed and 
attacked by these writers, who as a rule are far 
from snobs; radio’s better accomplishments have 
been cheered by them, sometimes with crusading 
fervor. Yet in spite of this good programs wither, 
the disc jockey rides a money horse, experimenta- 
tion languishes in exile. 

There is no mystery about the imperviousness 
of American radio. It is first a business, lastly an 


Mr. Corwin has been broadcasting a series based on his ‘One 
World’ trip. His article will appear as the preface to Radio’s Best 
Plays, edited by Joseph Liss and to be published by Greenberg. 
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art. Ask any broadcaster. It will do all it can to 
make money, increase circulation and satisfy 
everybody in its audience except harmless minori- 
ties. It long ago conspired in its own enslavement 
by raising to Godship the Hooper and other 
audience-rating systems and basing its main 
thought and operations upon a schedule of per- 
centages. With the exception of CBS, which long 
has had a special sense of artistic and social po- 
tentials, there has been little concern, at least 
with any consistency, for innovation and ars artis 
gratia. But before you condemn these rugged 
American business men to the torture of listening 
to their own soap operas, you must consider the 
alternatives. If non-commercial radio, govern- 
ment-owned and operated, did any better by Art 
that would be another matter. With few excep- 
tions, nothing exciting or creative has come from 
these systems anywhere in the world. In some 
countries, to be sure, the over-all programming 
has been on a relatively high level and that’s 
what counts in the long run. But there is a differ- 
ence between merely producing endless programs 
of talks and classical music and creating a new 
and lively art. 

Here is an easy though over-simplified scale of 
analogy: Government radio is a cross between a 
museum and a religious school, dispensing clas- 
sics and credo, but not especially concerned with 
new works. Commercial radio is a department 
store, carrying in stock a few luxury items, a lot 
of supposedly essential commodities and perhaps 
too many cheap brands of goods. The radio of 
which writers like Joseph Liss and Norman Ros- 
ten and Millard Lampell speak is an artist’s stu- 
dio, dedicated to creation alone. As such, it is 
not yet able to stand on its own, and its product 
must be exhibited in the museum or the gallery 
of the department store. 

I believe that artistic radio, whether commer- 
cial or otherwise, will not develop without a will- 
ing and interested leadership on the part of those 
who control programming, budget and time. 
That is all. There is nothing complex or mysteri- 
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ous about getting good radio on the air. The top 
man simply orders the next in command to order 
the next in command to clear a half hour some- 
where in the middle of the week for a series of 
original broadcasts. The next step is to negotiate 
with a competent artist, or a combination of 
them, for the best work of which they are cap- 
able. This is not asking radio’s leaders to do the 
impossible or the difficult. Many a producer, 
given the green light by the boss man, has done 
what I am suggesting. It’s as simple as picking 
up a telephone. I know producers who by this 
means have negotiated with such diverse talents 
as Rosten, Erik Barnouw, the late Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét, Henry Morgan, Carl Sandburg, Carl 
Carmer, E. Y. Harburg, Carl Van Doren, Earl 
Robinson, Archibald MacLeish and Philip Wylie, 
and got results ranging at least from interesting 
to provocative. 

The point is that Morton Wishengrad can be 
had, on a fairly regular basis, if the networks are 
interested. So, very likely, can Liss, Barnouw, 
Marc Blitzstein, Arthur Laurents, Arthur Miller, 
Lampell and the rest of radio’s best playwrights. 
There is nothing, save an interested leadership, 
to prevent any well-heeled radio organization 
from producing a continuous cycle of Radio’s 
Best Plays. I don’t mean rehashes of old Academy 
Award movies or adaptations of stage plays. I 
mean the considerable and growing backlog of 
respectable and/or distinguished radio works of 
all countries. I mean the best of what is being 
written from week to week, quietly, without fan- 
fare and, most important of all, without outlet. 


Good, better and best radio will be produced 
not because a public gets fed up or networks offer 
‘dignity and anger’ or because ratings show such- 
and-such or research men discover revolutionary 
truths. It will materialize when enough leaders 
commission enough artists to do enough work. 

The artists are around, and there is nothing 
occult about the process of dialing their telephone 
numbers and talking it over. 
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Carol Reed 


Director of ‘Night Train, ‘The True Glory’ and ‘Odd Man Out’ 


EZRA GOODMAN 


_— MOTION pictures directed by Carol Reed, 
who has inherited the mantle of Alfred Hitch- 
cock as England’s foremost movie director, com- 
prise a varied and distinguished group — The 
Stars Look Down, that noble and dramatic plea 
for the nationalization of the Welsh coal mines; 
Night Train, a spy thriller that out-Hitchcocked 
Hitchcock; Three on a Weekend, a compassion- 
ate and atmospheric kaleidoscope of a British 
bank holiday; Kipps, a biography of a middle- 
class clerk at the turn of the century; the war 
documentary, A Letter From Home; The Way 
Ahead, the British War Office’s official saga of 
the Tommy in World War II; The True Glory, 
co-directed with Garson Kanin as the joint 
Anglo-American account of the western invasion. 

There is nothing in these films to type Reed 
directorially either in terms of subject-matter or 
in terms of apparent technique. Turning easily 
from period pieces to chase films, from comedies 
to documentaries, he has moved in little more 
than a decade to the top of the screen ranks. His 
films have been acclaimed both popularly and 
critically. En route to Hollywood where he will 
make his debut for Universal-International later 
this year, Reed expounded his directorial credo. 
Although he holds that the director is the prime 
figure in film production, he modestly declines to 
overrate his contribution to cinema. He defines 
his function as the job of conveying to the audi- 
ence what the author had in mind, of realizing the 
screen play in terms of performance and milieu. 
He is not choosy about his subjects and will do 
any story in which he believes and which will 
make for variety in his work. 

‘The Stars Look Down,’ he says, ‘was a coal- 
mining film which argued for the nationalization 


of the mines. I made that picture because I be- 
lieved in its people and in the story it told. It was 
primarily a story about a pit disaster. The plea 
for nationalization was implicit in the events and 
characters. I would make a picture tomorrow 
arguing the reverse of nationalization if the story 
were valid enough. As a director I believe that 
my own ideas are not particularly important. 
What counts is the story value and characteriza- 
tion. Certain people want to put over their own 
ideas about life and politics on film, but I believe 
that a director has no right to inflict his amateur 
politics and opinions on an audience.’ 

Technique for its own sake, Reed says, serves 
no purpose in a film. His favorite director is 
William Wyler and he points out that the bril- 
liance of Wyler’s technique lies in its conceal- 
ment. ‘It is the easiest thing in the world,’ Reed 
argues, ‘to show off directorial prowess by means 
of cutting, camera angles, the moving camera 
and other such tricks by which the director ob- 
trudes himself on the story. I believe in the story 
itself, in sincerity and in transmitting a feeling 
about people. 

‘There are really no rules in moviemaking — 
all the rules that have been made are broken at 
one time or another. For example, I like to rely 
on the visual in my movies as much as possible, 
but very often a brilliant line is worth more than 
any number of images, no matter how eloquently 
composed. In general, I also prefer moving shots 
to cutting, because I am not awfully keen on the 
single close shot on the screen, particularly when 
reactions have to be shown between two or more 
people, and I want to avoid cutting backwards 
and forwards. But this is not a rule either. If 
there is any one rule I have, it is that I want my 
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films to be true to life and to the characters they 
are portraying, and let the technique suit itself 
to the material at hand.’ 

Carol Reed, at forty-one, has two decades of 
stage and screen experience behind him. Born in 
London in 1906, he began his theatrical career 
when he was sixteen as a musical-comedy juve- 
nile. He went on to become stage manager and 
assistant producer for the late Edgar Wallace, 
the detective-story writer, for whom he produced 
On the Spot in New York in 1930. While in 
Manhattan, he saw The Last Mile with Spencer 
Tracy at a Broadway theatre and later produced 
the play in London. It was through Wallace's 
film connections with British Lion Pictures that 
Reed broke into movies in 1933 as a dialogue 
director and then as assistant to Basil Dean at 
the Ealing studios. He worked on several early 
Gracie Fields pictures and assisted Hollywood’s 
J. Walter Ruben on Java Head. Reed says that 
he learned from Ruben one of the cardinal tenets 
of screen production — that cooperation is of 
prime importance on a motion-picture set and 
that no picture is a one-man job. 

Midshipman Easy, a swashbuckling saga, was 
his first directorial effort. It was followed by films 
like Talk of the Devil, Penny Paradise, Climbing 
High, Laburnum Grove, The Girl in the News, 
Young Mr. Pitt and many others. Most of his re- 
cent films, with the exception of The Stars Look 
Down, were done for Gaumont-British. Reed’s 
latest film, Odd Man Out, a melodrama about an 
Irish revolutionary starring James Mason, was 
made for J. Arthur Rank’s Two Cities Films. 
Reed is now under contract to Alexander Korda’s 
London Film Productions for which he will re- 
turn to England to direct a comedy before be- 
ginning his Hollywood stint. 

Reed’s screen work during the war, including 
A Letter From Home, made for the Ministry of 
Information, and the official The Way Ahead 
and The True Glory, has been of inestimable 
value, he believes, in bringing a heightened sense 
of realism to his work, just as it has to that of 
other film creators. Reed criticizes Hollywood on 
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this score. He observes that English audiences de- 
mand much more of movies than do American 
audiences because of the events they lived through 
during the war and its aftermath. “The war,’ he 
says, ‘has influenced everyone. There is a trend 
away from false glamour. Glamour makes people 
giggle a bit today — they know it isn’t true. And 
sex, in the stereotyped screen sense, can become 
awfully boring if it is done in the same old way. 

‘A good many American movies have not been 
well received in England because they reflect dif- 
ferent values from those that prevail abroad. It 
is difficult for an audience to worry about the 
private problems of a movie heroine, whether 
she will get together with her boy friend, or 
whether he will seduce her or not. Such problems 
are likely to seem unimportant and petty, and the 
audience will probably envy the troubled heroine 
her beautiful dress, her hair-do and her luxuri- 
ous country home.’ 

Reed is of the opinion that most English films 
have failed here not only because they were given 
inadequate distribution (his own Night Train, 
The Stars Look Down, Three on a Weekend and 
The Way Ahead were released in the United 
States either late or at small-time theatres) but 
also because they have been too realistic in ap- 
proach for Hollywood-conditioned audiences. 
However, he is no Hollywood-hater, and he 
points out that the best American movies, like 
The Informer and The Best Years of Our Lives, 
are on a level with the cream of the foreign films. 
‘A good picture is a good picture anywhere.’ 

He admires Hollywood’s superior organization 
in the technical departments. In England, he 
observes, the director is the kingpin while the 
producer is solely a money-man and does not 
interfere with the creative side of picture-making. 
Since English studios have no well-integrated or- 
ganization for cutting, dubbing and other proc- 
esses, the director has to attend to every phase of 
a film. His work is thereby appreciably slowed 
down. Reed, for instance, makes only one film a 
year. He devotes approximately four months to 
preparing the script, which he likes to make as 
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foolproof as possible before shooting, although 
he admits that no movie can ever be planned 
completely behind a desk. Another six months 
are devoted to shooting, and the rest of the time 
to cutting, dubbing and so forth. 

Although such a procedure has its creative ad- 
vantages, as has been proved by both the British 
and the French moviemakers, Reed holds that a 
director can work best and most productively in 
a large, well-organized studio of the Hollywood 
variety, provided he is ‘given his head’ by an 
understanding producer. He says that he will 
function this way with Alexander Korda, and he 
hopes to operate in similar fashion in Hollywood 
for the Jack Skirball-Bruce Manning unit. In 
such a set-up a director’s pictures can overlap 
because the studio provides writers to work on 
new ideas and technical departments to handle 
the details of completed work, leaving the direc- 
tor free for the other tasks at hand. 

Reed’s method of shooting a picture differs 
from the Hollywood norm in certain respects. He 
likes to do a great deal of location work on the 
actual setting. For Odd Man Out he spent more 
than a month on location in Belfast. He also 
prefers to shoot the first part of his pictures in 
sequence so that the actors know ‘where they’re 
at’ and can build up gradually to the big scenes. 
He does not use ‘covering shots’ in the accepted 
Hollywood fashion, but takes one specific ap- 
proach to a scene instead of several variants. 


CAROL REED 


In spite of the difference in methods and audi- 
ence standards between Europe and the United 
States, Reed sees no reason why movie compa- 
nies should not shoot pictures in more than one 
country, alternating between Hollywood, Lon- 
don, Paris and other screen centres as their 
stories require. The best pictures, he says — those 
dealing with problems of basic import — are 
completely understandable in countries other 
than their origin and universality should be the 
director’s highest aim. He points out that direc- 
tors like Hitchcock and Lubitsch have worked 
successfully both abroad and in Hollywood be- 


‘cause their work has not been too localized in 


content. Lubitsch’s continental touch and Hitch- 
cock’s flair for melodrama have weathered the 
transition, whereas directors like Jean Renoir and 
Julien Duvivier, whose best films were predicated 
on a very special feeling for French character and 
setting, have not been as successful in Hollywood 
because of the barriers of language and culture. 

Reed foresees a wider audience for English 
movies in this country now that J. Arthur Rank’s 
vast organization has moved into the realm of 
American distribution. The growing popularity 
here of British stars like James Mason, Rex Har- 
rison, Michael Redgrave, Deborah Kerr, Ann 
Todd will be of great help in fostering this move- 
ment. Reed’s films and his forthcoming Holly- 
wood project are destined to play a vital role in 
this cinematic reciprocity. 





NYONE who is sufficiently young and who is not quite spoiled 
A could not easily find any place that would suit him so well as 
a theatre. No one asks you any questions; you need not open your 
mouth unless you choose; on the contrary, you sit quite at ease 
like a king, and let everything pass before you, and recreate your 
mind and senses to your heart’s content. There is poetry, there is 
painting, there are singing and music, there is acting, and what 
not besides. When all these arts, and the charm of youth and 
beauty heightened to an important degree, work in concert on the 
same evening, it is a bouquet to which no other can compare. But 
even when part is bad and part is good, it is still better than 
looking out of the window, or playing a game of whist in a close 
party amid the smoke of cigars. GOETHE 
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Opera in Review 


Ventures in Lyric Theatre 


em VOLATILE Gian-Carlo Menotti now has 
another opera to his credit, the fifth in a suc- 
cession which began nine years ago with Amelia 
Goes to the Ball. The young Italian-born resident 
of Mt. Kisco, New York, calls his newest work 
The Telephone, or L’Amour a Trois. It was com- 
missioned by the Ballet Society, and the premiere 
took place under the auspices of that enlightened 
organization in the rather inaccessible little 
Heckscher Theatre up on 105th Street. 

A thirty-minute farce of the most frivolous na- 
ture, The Telephone presents a fresh mutation of 
the eternal triangle, in which the third side of 
the triangle is not a human being but a telephone. 
The curtain rises upon Lucy, draped comfortably 
upon a divan shaped like a cradle phone, and 
Ben, in an attitude of entreaty, launching into a 
fervent speech which clearly may be expected to 
develop into a proposal of marriage. The tele- 
phone rings, and Lucy forgets all about Ben in 
the orgy of gossip which ensues. When the con- 
versation finally ends, Ben tries to resume his suit, 
but the bell rings a second time. And so it con- 
tinues, again and again, until Ben, with inspira- 
tion born of his desperate need, slips out to the 
corner phone booth, puts in a call to Lucy and 
wins her hand as the curtain descends. 

For this featherweight plot of his own inven- 
tion Mr. Menotti has devised music quite as airy 
and light. Lucy’s prattlings over the phone are 
made into rippling little arias full of the insouci- 
ant lilt of the decorative coloratura of traditional 
Italian opera buffa, brought up to date with a 
sprinkling of mild dissonances in the orchestral 
accompaniment. 

If The Telephone is not as satisfying an 
achievement as it might be, the reason does not 
lie in any deficiency in Mr. Menotti’s native 
talents but rather in his apparent inability to 
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see the need for discipline and self-criticism. Its 
bright spontaneity is not only the greatest asset of 
The Telephone; it is also the greatest weakness. 
The score seems too improvised, too unrevised, a 
felicitous first draft rather than a finished prod- 
uct in which every note has been required to 
serve precisely its right function. Despite its out- 
ward neatness of form and the spicy irony of the 
orchestration, the music does not wear an air of 
importance, for it does not show the considered 
workmanship which alone can turn a good initial 
conception into a substantial and durable master- 
piece. 

The Medium, which was coupled with The 
Telephone in the Ballet Society bill, is a more 
careful piece of work. A psychological thriller 
containing both a spiritualist seance and a mur- 
der, its composition demanded more than surface 
facility frorh its composer. These greater musical 
demands, however, reveal all the more sharply 
Mr. Menotti’s particular shortcomings as an 
operatic composer. He relies on the eerie atmos- 
phere of the libretto to carry the music along. 
Actually, he is not adroit in giving music the 
kind of point it needs for characterization or the 
enhancing of dramatic tension. His melodic ma- 
terials are for the most part placidly lyric; the 
rhythmic accents are wanting in variety and in 
specific force at important moments of the text 
and action; the development of component mu- 
sical forms is too symmetrical and non-cumulative 
to be very helpful in making dramatic situations 
dynamic. The result is a well-told story festooned 
with music, rather than a translation of the 
drama into continuous and apposite musical 
expression. 

The two operas were mounted and performed 
with considerable distinction. For the revised ver- 
sion of The Medium Horace Armistead designed 
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a ghoulish setting in black and white, lighted in 
such a way that the white portions became a curi- 
ous dirty pewter color. A transparent scrim per- 
mitted the backdrop to disappear at one point, 
obliterating the room and revealing unearthly 
manifestations of ectoplasm. The casts were uni- 
formly capable, with Marilyn Cotlow taking first 
honors for her stagewise comedy and lively florid 
singing in The Telephone. From the enthusiasm 
which swept over the audience it was easy to see 
that the kind of opera-theatre we are beginning 
to develop in this country does not belong in 
auditoriums the size of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

A similar objection may be made to the Metro- 
politan’s own production of Mozart’s Singspiel 
The Abduction From the Seraglio, given this 
season for the first time. While some of the critical 
condemnations of the production may have been 
a bit harsh, nobody could doubt that the spoken 
dialogue and the plot, as fatuous and addlepated 
as those of the feeblest musical comedy, seemed 
even more unreasonable than they might have 
in smaller and more informal surroundings. 

The most memorable feature of the perform- 
ance was Eleanor Steber’s singing of the three 
fabulously difficult arias allotted to Constanza. 
The beauty of her phrasing and inflection, the 
free and floating tones of her upper voice, her 
ample support for the long passages which have 
to be negotiated in a single breath and the agile 
accuracy of her coloratura made this one of the 
finest vocal achievements of the season. 

The stage investiture was nothing if not pro- 
fuse. Donald Oenslager evidently intended to 
make an amusing pseudo-eighteenth century sa- 
lade of his settings, employing gauche combina- 
tions of colors, and crowding the background 
with hills, trees, buildings and other decorations 
— all considerably less than life size. Though the 
idea was a good one, the result, on the whole, 
was confusion rather than amusement; and the 
designs were damaged by the fact that every 
scene was cut laterally in half by anywhere from 
one to four fences or walls. 


OPERA IN REVIEW 


The action, under the direction of Herbert 
Graf, was generally deficient in style and finesse. 
Dezso Ernster (whose Hungarian English effec- 
tively defeated the purpose of translating the 
text) was merely pompous and heavy as the 
Pasha’s factotum. Both Pierrette Alarie and Mimi 
Benzell, who alternated in the soubrette part of 
Blonda, seemed to think that Constanza’s maid 
was a good deal like a saucy American waitress. 
Only John Garris, the most flexible and engaging 
actor at the Metropolitan, showed any tradi- 
tional schooling in comic deportment. Since the 
plot of The Abduction From the Seraglio is a 
full-fledged turkey, only wit and refinement in 
the handling of the action can justify a revival 
of this opera, despite its enchanting music. 


In its search for works combining educational 
and theatrical interest, the Columbia Opera 
Workshop (one of the cooperating groups in the 
redundantly named Columbia Theatre Associates 
of Columbia University) hit upon the operas of 
Etienne Nicolas Méhul. Although he is now quite 
forgotten (except for an occasional revival of 
Joseph, his chef d’oeuvre, at the Paris Opéra), 
Méhul was the favorite opera composer of France 
in the period between the death of Gluck and the 
emergence of Spontini. 

The two operas selected by the Columbia 
Workshop were Stratonice (1791), a representa- 
tive example of Méhul’s early days, when he still 
employed classical and quasi-classical subjects 
after the manner of Gluck; and L’Irato, ou 
L’Emporté (1801), translated as The Man With 
the Terrible Temper, an example of Méhul’s 
imitation of the prevailing Italian opera buffa. 

For the most part the ‘heroic comedy,’ Stra- 
tonice, proved to be dull, in the high-minded 
way in which stately but totally conventional 
late eighteenth-century music can be. L’Jrato, on 
the other hand, was musically brisk, and told an 
endurable if hardly stimulating tale of a flimsy 
intrigue by which two lovers tricked the hero’s 
irascible uncle into sanctioning their marriage. 
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American’s Measure 


A Visiting Director at Stratford 


FRANK McMULLAN 


HE 1947 summer festival of the Shakespeare 
TL Memorial Theatre at Stratford-upon-Avon 
is now in full swing under the direction of Sir 
Barry Jackson, and included in the repertory is 
the production of Measure for Measure staged 
by me last summer. Robert Harris again plays 
Angelo. Although Beatrix Lehmann is a new Isa- 
bella and there are a few replacements in the 
minor roles, the production is substantially as 
audiences saw it last year. When I arrived in the 
spring of 1946 to direct Measure, I began opera- 
tions by going to the theatre every night for a 
week and every night I saw a different play — 
The Tempest, As You Like It, Cymbeline, Mac- 
beth, Love’s Labour’s Lost, Henry V and Mar- 
lowe’s Dr. Faustus, each one directed by a differ- 
ent man. This tremendous variety afforded a 
stimulating study in interpretation, technique and 
style. 

This concentrated playgoing was primarily not 
for pleasure, however, but to see the actors from 
whom the cast of Measure was to be selected. 
Seeing a large number of them in a different play 
each night for seven successive performances — 
and, of course, in different costumes, beards, nose 
putty, grease paint and padding — made the 
problem of casting a little difficult, to say the 
least. However, a tentative cast had been selected 
prior to my arrival, with the two leads and the 
chief comedy part actually assigned when the 
company was engaged. Although such commit- 
ments by the management might prove difficult 
for a director under certain circumstances, in this 
case the director had the assistance of Sir Barry 
Jackson whose theatrical acumen and knowledge 
of actors and plays are remarkable. When re- 
hearsals of Measure got under way, only two or 
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three cast changes were made, for practical con- 
siderations rather than dramatic ones. 

Friday morning of the first week I met the cast 
and discussed my scheme of production, showed 
sketches and photographs and talked about my 
interpretation of the play. The following Monday 
we had our first readings. Since we had only 
twenty-three days before the opening we blocked 
out the entire play in order to get it on the stage 
quickly to determine its effectiveness in the Me- 
morial Theatre with its deep apron. 

At the end of that week we had a run-through 
which gave me a good idea of how my approach 
would work out under the physical conditions of 
the theatre. This rehearsal was also of value to 
the actors because it taught them the continuity 
of the scenes, which alternated from the apron 
to back of the proscenium, and gave them a 
better understanding of the plot, characters, 
theme and over-all emotional quality of the play. 

Rehearsing from ten to twelve-thirty in the 
morning and from two to four-thirty in the after- 
noon, except on Wednesday and Saturday after- 
noons when there were matinees, we prepared 
for the August 23 opening. As we worked from 
day to day, I naturally began to make comparison 
between these actors at Stratford and American 
actors. The most outstanding characteristic of the 
English actors was their apparent ease in speak- 
ing Shakespeare without reciting or singing it, 
without difficulties in enunciation or in making 
the meaning clear. From tradition and training 
all these actors had a high regard for words. In 
fact, it was sometimes too high for their relative 
degree of beauty and dramatic importance. 

Being a firm disbeliever in the kind of Shakes- 
pearean acting which consists in coming centre 
stage and merely articulating the lines, I worked 
for an appearance and sound of theatrical natu- 
ralness brought about by sincere thought and 
emotion coupled with enriching and character- 
izing details of business. At first, some of the ac- 
tors were uncomfortable with this procedure. 
They were used to giving almost all their attention 
to line-reading with only incidental attention to 
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movement and pantomime. But the addition of 
movement proved its value in performance. 

Perhaps my most memorable impression of the 
Stratford Theatre was the audiences and thei 
insatiable appetite for playgoing. I watched them 
come day after day by every means of transporta- 
tion: on ‘bikes,’ on motorcycles with side-cars, in 
Austin tens, in specially chartered buses. They 
were young, middle-aged and old; students, 
farmers, mechanics, bankers, doctors, lawyers, 
scholars, factory workers. They came not only 
from Stratford and the nearby towns and villages 
but from all over England, Scotland, Wales and 
Ireland, and even from Holland, Sweden, Nor- 
way, France and Belgium. 

Day after day and night after night I saw 
them. Some of them came to see where Shakes- 
peare was born, had lived and had died. But the 
people I watched came for another reason. They 
came to see the plays of Shakespeare. It made no 





Robert Vernon as Pompey in Measure for Measure 





Angus McBean 


Paul Scofield as Lucio and David King-Wood as the 
Duke in Measure for Measure at Stratford-upon-Avon 


difference what play was being offered; queues 
formed at the box-office before each performance. 
And unfortunately people were turned away 
every day without tickets. 

Everyone was skeptical in April when Sir 
Barry, then newly appointed as director, an- 
nounced before the festival opened that there 
would be an entirely new company of actors — 
none of whom could be called ‘stars’ — and a 
different director for each of the eight plays. By 
August, there were so many playgoers that there 
was no place to seat them! Why did they come? 
Shakespeare is strictly ‘long hair’ stuff, isn’t it? 
But here was a repertory company with a five- 
month season, giving a different play each night 
and packing ’em in. And it is only one of Eng- 
land’s repertory theatres. The story is the same 
everywhere. English audiences continue to wel- 
come the giants of every dramatic era. 
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SALOME: DESIGN BY H. A. CONDELL 


The enterprising New York City Opera Company adds two more works to its 
repertory during the spring season at the City Center: Giordano’s Andrea Chenier 
and Richard Strauss’ Salome. Brenda Lewis sings the title role in the latter, a part 
which was first done in America by Olive Fremstad and also provided Mary 
Garden with one of her most tempestuous characterizations. Theodore Komisar- 
jevsky directs the new production for the City Opera Company, Laszlo Halasz 
conducts and H. A. Condell has designed this simple, playable area for the tragic 
actions of Salome, Herod ( Frederick Jagel) and John the Baptist (William Horne 





DAY TUTTLE 


with this background: 
in radio: 


“THE ALDRICH FAMILY” 
“THE MYSTERY THEATRE” 
“WILLIAM & MARY" 


(Cornelia Otis Skinner & 
Roland Young) 


“BRIGHT HORIZON" etc. 


on Broadway, 
co-producer of: 


“FAMILY PORTRAIT" 
“CHARLEY’S AUNT” 
(Jose Ferrer) 
“THE LIFE OF REILLY” 


Now Coaching Actors 
Private Lessons 


write for folder to: 


20 West 60th St., New York 23, N. Y. 
CO 5-6874 





THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years 
intensive training 
in theatre techniques 
Auditions by appointment 


16 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
BR 9-9766 
Approved by Veterans Administration 


Catalogue on request 





CAPE COD 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Summer Session ©® July and August 
For Boys and Girls of high school age 


Eight weeks of happy seashore living 
combined with instruction in Acting, 
Music, Dance, Design & Play Produc- 
tion. Public Performances. 


Send for illustrated folder 


MARGARET T. WHITE, DIRECTOR 
531 West 122d St., New York 27, N. Y. 


BARNSTABLE, MASS. 





Utah Centennial 
and ANTA 


MONG the more picturesque activi- 
A ties that keep the headquarters of 
the American National Theatre and 
Academy (at 139 West 44) in a con- 
stant whirl is its function as friend and 
adviser on theatre activities both in and 
out of New York. ANTA is so much 
needed in the over-all theatre pattern 
that it is increasingly a focus of efforts 
which require cooperative action. So 
it found itself launching the Experi- 
mental Theatre, assisting in the effort 
to help the American Repertory, repre- 
senting the theatre at UNESCO meet- 
ings and, among many other efforts, 
acting as liaison between the theatre in 
New York and various theatre proj- 
ects throughout the country. ANTA 
has recently been exerting its efforts 
in behalf of the Drama Festival spon- 
sored by the Utah Centennial Com- 
mission. 

Some months ago Dr. C. Lowell 
Lees, head of the drama department 
of the University of Utah, and Dr. 
Lorin Wheelwright, production man- 
ager of the Utah Centennial, came to 
ANTA with their idea for a four-week 
professional season at Salt Lake City. 
Robert Breen, ANTA’s Executive Sec- 
retary, went immediately into action 
and brought together a number of in- 
teresting and unusual play-and-star 
combinations, leading off with Katha- 
rine Cornell in her latest revival of 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street with 
Wilfrid Lawson and Brian Aherne. 

The Utah Centennial will celebrate 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
arrival of the Mormon pioneers in Salt 
Lake Valley. Like all such celebra- 
tions, this one will memorialize the 
great deeds of the past as well as re- 
interpret the history of that stubbornly 
independent people who, moving as 
far as possible from interference by 
established societies, set up a commu- 
nity in which they could develop freely 
their peculiar culture. Early Utah his- 
tory is dominantly Mormon history; 
and the Mormons have always re- 
garded themselves as a people set apart, 
proud of their group individuality. 

But the Utah Centennia] Commis- 
sion intends that this festival] should 
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OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
Ogunquit, Maine 
Study ACTING and STAGECRAFT 
through PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
in PROFESSIONAL ENVIRONMENT 
under PROFESSIONAL DIRECTION. 


Students —— regularly in — per- 
formances, before paying audiences. 


Expert instruction in VOICE, RADIO, 
BODY CONTROL and MAKE-UP. 


APPROVED BY VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION 
Twenty-first Season Ten Weeks 
JUNE 23rd to AUG. 30, 1947 
For further details regarding the work 
of The Manhattan Theatre Colony, 


address 


MRS. WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
78 Dartmouth Street 


Forest Hills, L. L, New York City 
or Ogunquit, Maine 


MacARTHUR 


SUMMER THEATRE 


SPECIALIZING IN THE TRAINING OF 
TALENTED YOUTH AGES 14-19 


Splendid Summer stock experi- 
ence playing in five cities and 
towns of Vermont. 6th Year 


WAITSFIELD, VT. JULY 1-AUG, 27 
ALFRED J. BARUTH, Director 
35 Claremont Ave., New York 27, N. Y. 
Tel. MO-2-2163 


PERRY-MANSFIELD 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 
Charlotte Perry, Director 
Harriette Anne Gray 
Modern Dance 
Nina Youshkevitch 
Ballet 
Arch Lavterer 
Guest Producer (Aug.) 
Nine College Credits Avoilable 
For information: 


Portia A. Mansfield 
216 East 70th Street, New York 21, WN. Y. 
Telephone: Plazc 9-2820 
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stimulate a renascence of the arts jp 
Utah; not only in Salt Lake City, the 
cultural hub of the inter-mountain re. 
gion, but also in the smaller commy. 
nities scattered throughout the state. 
Art exhibits will be assembled and sent 
from town to town; the newly reor. 
ganized Utah State Symphony Oy. 
chestra, under the direction of Werner 
Janssen, is making a series of tour. 
And one of the most ambitious acti- 
vities is a four-fold program to stimv- 
late interest and participation in the 
drama. 

Such a program is suitable for Utah, 
for one of the most striking charae- 
teristics of early Mormon culture was 
its insistence from the very beginning 
on the importance of the theatre. 
Scarcely had the Salt Lake pioncen 
constructed rudimentary homes, and 
channeled the water down from the 
mountains to give life to the land, than 
a home dramatic company was or 
ganized, ready to begin regular weekh 
performances in a cabin. The first 
theatre — that was called a theatre - 
was in the living room of Harry Bow. 
ring’s house and was known as Bow- 
ring’s Theatre. The floor space was 
“ about eighteen by forty feet and the 
Learn by Doing Capacity was ninety persons (the fam 
ilies of Brigham Young and Heber C. 


THE NEW YORKERS’ PRODUCTIONS |} |Kimbat! fitted it), 


also fertilize a future. Especially it jy 
vs dieh 1S \ p f } ( H A N )) A ( T | N (j intended that the celebration should 
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@ For Stage and Radio 
® Diction, Voice, Breathing, Poise, Pantomime 

® Script Reading © Story Telling 
® Private Coaching in Parts and Scenes 











SUMMER SESSION @ ENROLLMENT NOW 
RADIO AUDITIONS AND SOLO RECITALS PREPARED 
RECORDINGS MADE ©@ MICROPHONE PRACTICE 
Metropolitan Opera House — Studio 14 © 1425 Broadway, New York (8 





PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


















HUNTERDON HILLS PLAYHOUSE 


SUMMER THEATRE SCHOOL 


A limited number of apprentices will be accepted for an intensive ten weeks course 
in Drama, to work with an Equity A Company. 

This course consists of voice, speech, body work, dramatic technique, play rehearsals, 
stage craft and make-up, under professional instructors. The apprentices will take 
parts in the weekly productions in the Hunterdon Hills Summer Stock Company. 
These courses stress all the branches of theatre practice and is of great value to 
Dramatic coaches, Directors of Little Theatres, Teachers and those who wont to get 
© thorough knowledge of the functions of theatre production. 


For information and rates write to: 


HUNTERDON HILLS PLAYHOUSE 
New York Office: 853 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C., Tel. Circle 7-1883 


WINTER: Cincinnati, Ohio SUMMER: Tiverton, R.I.  ] |The beginning of real drama, how. 
ennewnes f jever, came with the erection of the 

APPRENTICESHIPS NOW AVAILABLE FOR SUMMER # \famous Salt Lake Theatre. Opened on 
SEASON IN ESTABLISHED STOCK COMPANY # |March, 8, 1862, with a double bill a 

Theatre craft taught by practical participation with professionals Pride of the Market and State Secrets, 
@ Three summer theatres. ...Three productions each week f jit was long the home of the local act- 


@ Theatre For Development of Musical Comedy point for all road companies which 
ALAN LEE, Producer, Manager were en route to the Pacific coast 
Write for full information New Yorkers, Tiverton, Rhode Island = (Chiefly because Brigham Young hada 


idistaste for tragedy, most of the plays 
|presented were melodramas or farces. 
WwW E S T E R N Admission prices were parquette, sev 
UNIVERSI | . in co-operation with the 


jenty-five cents; galleries, fifty cents; 
babes in arms, ten dollars (all firearms 
were to be checked with the nearest 

jusher). 

CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 

OFFERS COURSES IN DRAMA AND THEATRE 
LEADING TO M.A., M.F.A., AND PH.D. DEGREES 
For Information Address 


| The pattern of the Salt Lake Ther 
\tre was repeated in the outlying dis 
BARCLAY LEATHEM, THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


@ Living quarters furnished at Stone Bridge Inn ing company as well as a stop-over 

















itricts: parties sent out to colonize rt 
\moter areas like St. George, Fillmore 





Ithe necessities for subsistence, thet 


\dramatic companies to provide fot 
sorely needed recreation. Indeed, ont 
imark of a Mormon community wa 
ithe alliance of church and theatre 
'to each ‘ward chapel’ was attache 
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DOP 
Spend the Summer in 
COOL COLORADO 


AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 


1947 Summer Session... 
First Term—JUNE 16—JULY 18 
Second Term—JULY 21—AUGUST 22 


+ Courses in Acting, Directing, Production, 
Dramatic Literature. 


- Projects in co-operation with Schools of 
Music, Speech and Art. 


« High School Juniors eligible for five-week 
Drama Workshop scholarships. 


« Weekly productions of tested and experi- 
mental plays. 


»Graduate and undergraduate study for 
bachelor’s, master’s and doctor's degrees. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
LYRIC THEATRE WORKSHOP 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE WORKSHOP 
@ 


See weekly productions at Elitch’s Garden 
oldest summer stock theatre in the Unit 
States, and annual Central City Festival. 


For Information Address 


CAMPTON BELL, Chairman 


Division of Fine Arts 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 


Gt 


INSTRUCTOR AVAILABLE 


JUNE 1 — SEPTEMBER 15, 1947 
JUANA DE LABAN 


(MFA from Yale) 


® Laban Dance Technique 


® Dance Notation 
@ Dance Drama 
® Dance History 
Complete professional courses offered. 


12 Perry St., New York 14, N. Y. 





New Hampshire 
SUMMER THEATRE 


Jone 23ap To SepremBer Ist 
12th Season 


APPRENTICES—10 Weeks Training 
in Preparation for the Professional 
Theatre, and opportunity to play with 
New York Company. 
VETERANS 
Approved, “GI Bill of Rights”. 
Write: Freeman Hammond, Director. 
c/o Theatre Arts 
Box 1500, 130 W. 56 St., New York 19 





an ‘amusement hall,’ the focus of 
which was a stage, complete with cur- 
tain, wings and flies. 

In the last twenty-five years the re- 
gion has naturally suffered from the 
general decline of dramatic activity in 
extra-metropolitan America, but a 
cluster of communities once trained in 
the habits of playmaking and play- 
going, in which dramatic activity has 
long seemed as natural as baseball, is 
fertile soil for a revitalized theatre. 
Such a tradition is too valuable to be 
allowed to die. The materials are not 
lacking, thanks to the peculiar nature 
of the local culture pattern. Many 
persons whose interests and abilities 
would tend to draw them away to the 
big cities still prefer to remain in Utah 
because of the cohesiveness of the 
Mormon people and their profound 
sense of identity with their religious 
and social group. 

So now is a promising time to ini- 
tiate a theatrical movement which will 
touch the imaginations and engage the 
energies of communities throughout 
the state. The first step of the Centen- 
nial Division of Drama is to take the 
theatre to remoter towns. Three full- 
length plays and one operetta will be 
continually on tour this spring. 

Performance, though, is not every- 
thing. The centennial theatre also 
wishes to encourage playwriting and 
to arouse interest in Utah and her his- 
tory as subject-matter for plays. As an 
initial impetus, a prize is being offered 
for the best play dealing with any 
phase of the story of Utah’s founding 
and development. It is hoped, of 
course, that western playwrights in 
particular will respond, but the com- 
petition is open to writers everywhere. 

A high point of the dramatic festival 
will be the open-air production in July 
of an historical drama with music, 
which will coordinate local and east- 
ern talents. The play is being written 
by Arnold Sundgaard, the music by 
Crawford Gates; choreography will be 
by Helen Tamiris. 

It is expected that from all this ac- 
tivity a vital state theatre will arise, 
sponsored by the University of Utah 
which has already developed a theatre 
under C. Lowell Lees’ direction that is 
at present the principal purveyor of 
drama to Salt Lake City. An approxi- 
mate replica of the old Salt Lake 
Theatre will be built to house the state 
theatre. It will stand as a memorial to 
past glories but it will also be equipped 
to produce the best of today’s theatre 
and to experiment for the future. 


GREENWOOD 
SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 
and 


THEATRE SCHOOL 


In Beautiful New England 
15th Year—June 23rd to Sept. 1st 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


®@ A limited number of Students will 


VOICE + SPEECH «+ 
DIRECTING 


MAKE-UP «+ 
* SCENIC DESIGN. 


© Excellent for Directors of Little | 
Theatres and Teachers of Drama. 


©@ Students are selected to play in the Y 


weekly productions at the Playhouse 
with the professional acting company. } 


For Booklet address New York Office F 


GREENWOOD PLAYHOUSE 
NORMAN BRACE, Director 


CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 19 
Room 131 = Circle 5-6467 


Two Delightful Theatres 


THE SURRY THEATRE CO. 


Surry, Maine 


THE BAR HARBOR PLAYERS 
Bar Harbor, Maine 
12TH YEAR 

® Advanced Apprentices Gain Acting 
Experience 

© Play with well established Equity A 
Company 

® Daily Classes in all phases of the 


theatre 
Write: 


CHARLES O. CAREY PRODUCTIONS 
64 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





Bass Rocks Summer Theatre 


Gloucester 


A professional Company 
Resident Stock and Visiting Stars 
Seventh Season 
ct oan tar anima 


staff. Openings for artist, de- 
and administrative students 


190-28 111th Ave., Hollis 12, M. Y. 
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BERKSHIRE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Stockbridge, Mass. 
WILLIAM MILES, Director 


Berkshire Playhouse 


Drama School 
MAX FLOWERS, Director 


Sixteenth Summer Season 
Student Training: 


ACTING—Marion McMichael, 
Dialogue director and acting coach, 
Hollywood. 


PLAY DIRECTING—Max Flowers, 
Director of Drama, Williams Col- 
lege. 


Approved for training of Veterans. 


Play-directing course approved by 
Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation for credit. 


Training includes acting opportunities 
with the professional Playhouse 
company. 


For further information, address: 


MRS. MAX FLOWERS, SECRETARY 


Berkshire Playhouse Drama School 
Box 235, Williamstown, Mass. 





OPENING JULY 15TH 
SECOND SEASON 
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WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
MAURICE GEOFFREY—Managing Director 


%& PROFESSIONAL ACTING COMPANY 


*% A LIMITED NUMBER OF STUDENTS 
WILL BE ACCEPTED. 


For Information Write— 


609 S. Delaware Avenue, 
Tampa 6, Florida. 





SCHUSTER-MARTIN 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSE 
June 16 — July 25 


Professional training for 


THEATRE AND RADIO 
Full and Partial Courses offered 


eeee 
Schuster-Martin is noted for the seund tech- 
nical and artistic training it gives its students. 
All classes cre limited te insure individual 
evelopment. 


Fall Term Opens September 22 


For bulletin, address: Secretary, Little Play- 
house, Kemper Lane, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 





French Film 
Institute 
ELI WILLIS 


HE French Institute of Advanced 

Film Studies is less than four years 
old but it is already an important fac- 
tor in the French film scene. Though 
organized while France was still Ger- 
man-occupied, it has been cleared of 
any collaborationist charges and after 
the liberation received the sponsorship 
of the government’s Director-General 
of Motion Pictures. Its graduating stu- 
dents have joined the ranks of the 
studio film worker; an exhaustive li- 
brary of film literature has been de- 
veloped; it has published important 
critiques and lectures on film craft by 
outstanding professionals and critics. 
In short, it has laid a firm groundwork 
which promises to give it international 
value. 

The Institute was organized with a 
two-fold purpose: to train film workers 
and to serve as a film centre for the 
industry and the public. It approached 
motion pictures as a vital social force 
and a complex art form. 

As a government school, the Insti- 
tute is open free of charge to all 
French citizens, men and women. It 
particularly encourages students from 
the provinces. Scholarshipsare awarded 
when necessary to provide necessary 
living expenses. Foreigners may attend 
at a nominal tuition and arrangements 
are being worked out for admittance 
of American veterans under the GI 
Bill of Rights. 

At present, the Institute is divided 
into five courses of study: Direction- 
Production, Sound Engineering, Art 
Direction, Camera and Costume De- 
sign. Admittance to all courses is by 
competitive tests except for camera- 
men who must be graduates of Paris’ 
Technical School of Photography and 
Motion Pictures. The courses vary in 
length: three years for graduation as 
director or producer; two years for 
art directors, sound engineers and cos- 
tume designers; one year for camera- 
men. 

For its staff, the Institute has drawn 
widely on the best of the film world. 
Moussinac, Mitry, Vivie, Jassinsky, 
Sadoul are among the famous film 
critics and historians who make up the 
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ie Starlight ~ = tre 


Pawling, New York 


13th Season 


10 Junior Players work with 
Equity A Company and Guest 
Stars in Stagecraft, Acting and 
Radio. 
Daily Classes ®@ Moderate Tuition 
12 Week Season 
Write: 
Isobel Rose Jones, Managing Director 
Starlight Theatre 
Pawling, New York 


WESTCHESTER 
PLAYHOUSE 


MT. KISCO, N. Y. 
1947 SEASON 


Professional company. 
Opportunity for limited 
number of apprentices. 


For information write: 
GORDON MINTER, Director 
1229 Madison Avenue 
New York 28, N. Y. 


Manatawny 


Amity Township, Pottstown, 


THE DRAMA CAMP | 


For Boys and Girls of High School Age 
Practical Experience in Acting | 
and Play Production. | 
Opportunities for Creative De- 
velopment. Healthful, Recrea- 
tional, Camp Activities. 

Esther M. Nighbert, Director 


Write 629 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

















teaching and advisory boards. Among 
the professionals allied with the Insti- 
tute are Marcel Carné, Marcel L’Her- 
bier, Jacques Becker, Charles Spaak. | 
Besides these active members the In- | 
stitute maintains very close relations | 
with all craftsmen and technicians in | 
the industry. 

During the first year, students study 
the history of the theatre, music, plas- 
tic arts, costume design, motion-picture 
and social history as well as the aes- 
thetics and techniques of the film. 
Practical work is given in production, 
direction and camera. The second year 
follows the same general pattern but 
with more emphasis on film study both | 
in the classroom and in the workshops. | 
Before receiving diplomas, the gradu- | 





ating students undergo an apprentice- 
ship on a professional film production. 

In order to approach these studies | 
with profit, the Institute feels that the | 
students should already have a solid 
general cultural background as well as 
a particular personality. The entrance 
tests, written and oral, are given with 
these requirements in mind. They are | 
competitive and severe. From an aver- 
age of three-hundred to four-hundred 
applicants each year, only twenty are 
selected. 

Besides training future film workers, 
the Institute serves as a cultural film 
centre. Its library of film literature 
already includes well over a thousand 
volumes — practically everything of 
value published in France and abroad 
on motion pictures. It arranges lec- 
tures by painters and musicians to dis- 
cuss the broad social and aesthetic 
problems of the film and supplements 
these with a magazine, Cinema, which 
reprints the important lectures as well 
as general film critiques, and the 
monthly Bulletin 

Other plans of the Institute cal] for 
the exchange of students with the In- 
stitute of Prague, the organization of 
film festivals in foreign countries and 
the publication of critical books. It is 
particularly anxious to broaden its re- 
lations with foreign film workers and 
audiences and to develop a taste for 
the best in film not only in the al- 
ready conscious intellectual circles but 
among the many less advanced audi- 
ences whose interest in motion pictures 
is already so lively and ‘who can and 
should give the film its true direction 
and its greatest success.’ 

One looks in vain for anything com- 
parable in the United States. Perhaps 
the French Film Institute will point 
the way. 























“Hollywood's Finest Professional School of Acting” 
Announces the JULY 7th Opening of the 


MID-YEAR DRAMA and RADIO COURSES 
and a 
SPECIAL EIGHT WEEK SUMMER SESSION 


A limited number of qualified applicants will be 
accepted in the Advanced Acting Companies— 
Weekly Repertory Productions 


Original Scripts Considered for Production 


Approved for VETERANS 
Formerly MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP 


Apply for Descriptive Brochure T-5 


THEATRE ‘WORKSHOP 


WILSHIRE AT FAIRFAX HO 





BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 


suggests for the ACTOR: — 


MORE POWER and TONE for the voice by Pri- 
vate Work on building & control of diaphragm. 


SUMMER STOCK in heart of New York. 
Training, experience, contacts. July 7 to 
August 23. (Write for details) 

















REPERTORY groups, offer chance te develop 
New roles on model stoge before Agents and 
Talent Scouts. (Groups limited to five actors.) 






VIRGINIA DALY sie ee BOWN ADAMS 
Director PLAYWRITING, JOURNALISM, among our Producer 





“AlototValuetoafew'’  ‘*Pecial courses for professionals. 











ees nae EDITH GORDON, 
Write for Current News Letter New York. Producer 


New Address: (our own building) a ry: 
306 W. 81st St. (Riverside Dr. Location) week. 
New York 24, N. Y. TR. 7-4241 








Studie aids mem- 
bers to obtain pro- 
fessional contacts. 









Your natural 


if 
gi t for dramatic expression matures rapidly under the 


exclusive technique of teaching employed by this famous 
“maker of stars."’ A single course provides serious minded 
students with a substantial foundation for a successful career. 

Teacher of Ina Claire, Helen Hayes, Katharine Hepburn, 
Jane Wyatt, Ann Sothern, Jean Arthur, Fay Bainter, Clark 
Gable, Van Heflin, Douglass Montgomery, Tonio Selwart, Alan 
Curtis and many other celebrities. 





























Ain diab STAGE SCREEN 
Join current Class NOW or RADIO 


Enroll for Summer Course Starting July 10 All instruction by Miss 
Robinson-Duff in person. 


Fk «we A N Cc EF % Voice training for teach- 


ers, lawyers, clergymen and 


publie speakers. 
ROBINSON-DUEFE isin 


students opportunities for 
Booklet T 235 E. 62nd Street, New York 21 RHinelander 4-7900 meeting talent scouts. 
































Opportunity 


for 10 talented apprentices to appear professionally 
in o theatre which has had twenty years of summer 
stock. 

Those selected will appear in 8 recent Broadway 
successes before talent scouts, managers, and those 
who can help you professionally. Also lectures in 
acting, make-up, playwriting. Several openings 
beginning June 21 fer these who wish to earn port expenses in exchange for services 
cround the theatre. Write for information, stating background. 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 
MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


On Boston's lovely South Shore 
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FOR PERFECTLY S-M-0-0-T-H 


VOLTAGE 
CONTROL 
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THE VARIAC* . . the original continuously adjustable auto- 
transformer ...is the ideal small-stage lighting control. Ruggedly 


designed ... readily mounted behind a panel... with very high 
efficiency and low losses... having moderate temperature rise of 
less than 50 degrees C. for continuous duty ...the VARIAC is 


finding wide use in little theatres throughout the country. It can be 
installed into the small-theatre switchboard by any electrician. It is 
designed to give many years of low-cost operation. VARIACS are 
made in a number of sizes with power ratings from 170 va to 14 
kva and at prices between $11.50 and $268.50. 

It will pay you to investigate VARIACS. Write for a copy of 
the NEW VARIAC Bulletin. 


*The trade name VARIAC is registered at the U. S. Patent Office. VARIACS are patented under 


U. S$. Pat. No. 2,009,013 and are manufactured and sold exclusively by General Radio Co. or 
its evthorized agents. 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
90 West St., New York 6 $20 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 
950 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38 








THEATRICAL 
BROADWAY PRODUCERS SPECIFY e 
GOTHIC SCENIC COLORS abrics 
SaOES @ Lista tRATaS onours tor COSTUMES 
DRAPERIES 




















nized groups or scheols 
Address Dept. “‘T" 








Complete line of scenic artists’ supplies 


obi llandelte) Ieee] Tan 


90 NINTH AVENUE » NEW YORK 11, N.Y 





@ CHICAGO @ .OS ANGELES 
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STAGE CURTAINS 


Mahoram supplies every Fabric need fo: 
leading Broadway productions, Hollywood 
studios, college and little theotre groups. 


Free samples sent te receg- 






6 E. Loke St. 1113 So. Los Angeles St. 





Puppet Theatre 
in Moscow 
SERGEI OBRAZTSOYV 


REMEMBER the Moscow of old 

Czarist times when there were no 
streetcars, let alone a subway; when in- 
stead of smooth asphalt the streets 
were paved with cobblestones and the 
wheels of the droshkies bumped noisily 
over them. And trundling along these 
streets came the hurdy-gurdies with 
their trained monkeys resembling little 
old men and with motley-colored fold- 
ing screens. These roaming comedians 
performed in the courtyards of houses. 
Che dissonant organ played a dance 
tune and a long-nosed puppet in a 
dunce cap jumped out from behind 
the screen and began squawking in a 
comical high-pitched voice. This pup- 
pet was called Petrushka. But these 
shows never lasted long. Generally the 
janitor or the police appeared and, to 
the great disappointment of the chil- 
dren who had gathered around, the 
comedians were driven off 

What I have just related took place 
at the end of the nineteenth and the 
beginning of the twentieth century in 
nearly all European countries: in Eng- 
land Punch; in Germany Hans- 
wurst; in Italy Punchinello; in 
Czechia Kasparek; in France — 
Guignol; in Russia Petrushka; in 
the Ukraine Vanka-Rutvyutyu 
I hese puppets were born ages ago; | 

they lived a gay life in market places 
and bazaars, but when public fairs 
were no longer in fashion Petrushka, 
Punch, Punchinello gradually faded 


| out of existence. And by 1915-16 it was 


almost impossible to meet a jolly Pe- 
trushka either in Moscow or in the 
other cities of Russia. | 
The art of the puppet show in Rus- | 
sia was revived after the October Rev- 
olution. The revival of this medium 
was advanced just as rapidly, just as 
turbulently as the whole life of the 
young country. In this tempestuous 
new life of the new nation, the Soviet 
Government could not possibly forget 
its children. And while hundreds of 
schools, homes, clubs and parks for 
children were being built, children’s 
theatres were opened, and among them 














The CAROLINA 
PLAYMAKERS 


DEPARTMENT OF DRAMATIC ART 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Twe Summer Terms 
Jane 12 to July 22 
July 23 to August 29 


G Courses im Writing, Acting, Technical 
Practice and Dramatic Literature leading 
to B.A. and M.A. degrees in Dramatic Art. 
@Speeial Training programs for those 
planning careers in the Community Theatre, 
Institutional and Municipal Recreation, and 


Radio. 
Fer information write: 


SAMUEL SELDEN, DIRECTOR 
Box 351, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


KENNEBUNKPORT 


PLAYHOUSE 
13th Season 
June 24th — August 30th 


Featuring Broadway and Hollywood Stars 
Qualified Apprentices appeor with and 
understudy the Equity A Company. 
Saturday matinees performed entirely by 
Apprentices at the main Playhouse. 
For information and brochure write: 
ROBERT CURRIER, Managing Director 
Kennebunkport Playhouse 
Kennebunkport, Maine 


THE 


RIVERSIDE THEATRE 


Bridgton, Maine 
Second Season 
June 25 — September 1 
Openings for Apprentices 


Classes in Acting, Speech, Make-up, 
Scenery Construction 


Approved for Veterans under G. |. Bill 
Appecrances with the Equity Company 


Excellent living accommodations 
Apply now, The Director 


Box 1000, Theatre Arts 
130 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





AMERICAN UNIVERSITY SUMMER DANCE SESSION 


Two programs of intensive work ond study 
under the direction of EVELYN DAVIS. 


JUNE 23 TO AUGUST 1, 1947 
DANCE PRODUCTION 
Techniques, composition, practice and perform- 
ance. Students eligible for Amer. U. Summer 
Dance Theatre productions. 
*Charies Weidman, Guest Artist-Teacher 
*Evelyn Davis, Resident Artist-Teacher 


DANCE IN EDUCATION 


Growth and development of the child in 
relation to dance; techniques for teachers; 
recreational donce. 
*Elizabeth M. Andrews, Ed. Advisor-Lecturer 
*Elizabeth Burtner, Asst. Artist-Teacher 
Compus situated on cool hills overlooking nation's 
copital, 20 min. from White House. Write for de- 
teils about fees, residence and cpplication blank. 
Administrative Secretary, American University 


1901 F St, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 





the puppet theatre. There were 200 
puppet theatres in the Soviet Union 
before the war. All these theatres re- 
ceive a state subsidy so that tickets 
can be sold cheaper; actually, this is 
not a subsidy for the theatre but for 
the children who constitute the audi- 
ences. 


The little ones, those who do not go | 


to school yet, come to the theatre for 
an early matinee. The place resounds 
with ringing laughter and merry chat- 
tering; at a distance it looks like an 
impressionistic picture of varicolored 
garments, ribbons, hair and gew-gaws 
of the vivacious tiny visitors. Among 
them are many adults — mammas, 
nurses, teachers and leaders of kinder- 
gartens. 

A short hour-and-a-half show is 
given for them: a funny tale about 
two brave hares and a scatter-brained 
hunter, the latter played not by a pup- 
pet but by a real person. Or another 
fairytale about a silly goose who was 
stolen by a fox and how a porcupine 
and the shepherdess Alenka (played 
by an actress) save this goose. Of 
course the children help in the search 
for the goose. These performances are 
partly in the nature of plays and partly 
games. 

At five o’clock schoolchildren come 
to the theatre. Most of them come un- 
accompanied for these schoolchildren 
are an independent lot. They are 
treated to such plays as Puss in Boots, 
based on Perrault’s story, the Russian 
fairytale, At the Pike’s Bidding, or the 
adventures of the big-bellied circus 
bear. 

These are more intricate produc- 
tions, requiring many puppets and an 


important theme. They contain much | 


that is wonderful and amazing that 
cannot be found in any other type of 
theatre. And this is the fundamental 
reason for our work. It would be 
rather senseless to carry a staff of 250 
people, actors, musicians, artists and 
sculptors, and to model attractive pup- 
pets, only to produce something that 
can be done without puppets in any 
other theatre. That is why in the royal 
hunt in Puss in Boots the audience 
sees fleet-footed hares, dashing does 
and a clumsy waddling bear; the castle 
of the cannibal is guarded by a fire- 
snorting dragon and the cannibal him- 
self is thirty times the size of the rest 
of the puppets, and therefore his 
transformation into a lion, then a 
mouse, is most astonishing. In At the 
Pike’s Bidding the hero receives a pres- 
ent from the pike in the form of a 
















are in the 
spotlight of most of New 
York's plays, opera, exhibits, fes- 
tivals, etc. We are equipped to 
handle your every n An en- 
tire 8-story building, all modern 
facilities. More than 100,000 
costumes in stock. 


Write us for an estimate 


8 k Ge Geka € 


1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-5060 


Wanted For 
1947-1948 Season 


TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 
By Grand Rapids Civic Theatre 
Season Sept. Ist to June Ist 

Requirements: 
Set Construction 
Lighting 
Handling volunteers pieasontiy 
ond efficiently. 


Apply by letter stating experience and 
salary requirements to 


Mrs. Marian Keenan 
202 Benjamin S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











To @ college or university 
which has—or wants—o 


MOTION PICTURE 
DEPARTMENT 


Motion picture writer and producer, cur- 
rently employed in New York, would 
like to return to college work. 

Wide academic background as faculty 
member of several leading college 
theatres, specializing in design and 
directing. M.A., partially completed Ph.D. 


For further details, write 
BOX 666—<c/o THEATRE ARTS 
130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. 
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A Famous By-Line of the Theatr 





Costume rentals for complete 
productions or any part thereof, 
to schools and colleges every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very 
moderate rates. You name the 
production or general list of 
requirements — we send full 


information without obligation. 





FAVES COSTUME COMPANY 
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PEITT IEEE SITIES magic word which can grant anything 
Pas DIRECTORS: EXEC, DIR: his heart desires. On an ordinary stove 
CASMA RENTED SAN nosset syame =f) he travels through the woods and by 

“BRIDGE THE GAP his bidding the trees fell themselves 
BETWEEN THEORY & PRACTICE” and red roses blossom on a fir tree in 


Under the Guidance of a Distinguished the winter tume. 
Staff of Actors and Directors In the evening the theatre becomes 


REPERTORY PRODUCTIONS crowded with adults; they, too, pro- 
FRIDAY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY duce a varied appearance like the little 


A Yolen? $ oer aaa ones who come to matinees. They are 
workers, students, office employees, 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


military people in tunics with war 
THEATRE SEMINAR EVERY SUNDAY 


decorations and young seamen with 
1697 BROADWAY (CBS Thea. Bidg.) NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
CIRCLE 5-4565 
€ choot 























weather-beaten faces; old professors 
with white hair and gold-rimmed eye- 
glasses, young girls in smart-looking at- 
tire and elderly women wearing silver 
and blue foxes. There is nearly always 





ONE OF AMERICA’S FINEST |a good ne reap of hana. 

THE BARNUM SUMMER THEATRE [iter inc'sre astonished to Rnd pup 
: “ig ae-bne 

MICHIANA SHORES, INDIANA a countries displayed in the 


IN THE HEART OF THE SAND DUNE VACATIONLAND ar tik ellen en-eeaiia 


SIXTH SEASON JULY-AUGUST, 1947 three-act plays: Aladdin’s Lamp from 


Arabian Nights, King of the Deer by 
EIGHT MAJOR PRODUCTIONS Carlos Gozzi, Christmas Eve by Gogol 
“NORMAN N. BARNUM .. . . MAKES THIS MIDSUMMER'S DREAM A REALITY FOR : ps4: > 

AMBITIOUS ACTORS AND ACTRESSES.” — CHICAGO TRIBUNE jand Mowgi from Kipling’s Jungi 

A LIMITED NUMBER OF APPRENTICES ACCEPTED FOR PRACTICAL THEATRE TRAINING. Books. ' } : 
die den qustinalens | The productions, like those for chil- 
NORMAN N. BARNUM, 633 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 5, ILL. |}/ ren, contain a good deal that is ro- 
mantic, much that is comical, won- 
drous, tender and heroic. The puppets 
|| have an uncanny power of expression. 
The Ukrainian Vakula rides on a 
devil’s back on Christmas Eve and 
|flies straight to Petersburg, into the 
| palace, direct to the czarina to ask her 
for a pair of slippers for his bride. Out 
of a brass lamp rises the spirit of the 















HAMPTON PLAYHOUSE 


“Summer Theatre at its Best” 


BRIDGEHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


In the exclusive Township of Southampton 
WILL ACCEPT A LIMITED NUMBER OF APPRENTICES 


% 
eaALLLLLEZ 


who will learn every phase of Professional Theatre | Djinn and builds a gold palace for 
by acting ond working with Professionals under Aladdin. King Deramo is transformed 
Professional Direction. Daily classes by Professionals. into a deer, and on the ‘Council Rock’ 


TEN WEEK SEASON STARTING LAST WEEK OF JUNE a pack of wolves stop to guard a child. 
APPROVED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR VETERANS UNDER “’G.!."" BILL OF RIGHTS | No other theatre can be so convinc- 
For Information ling as the puppet theatre. But the 


GAIL HILLSON, 5 Prospect Place, New York 17,N. Y. MU 4-6700 , power of the puppet lies not only in 


this. Puppets can depict feelings and 
passions and they can become pure 
symbols. The love of King Deramo, 
the affection of the she-wolf or the 


THEATRE SCHOOL OF DRAMATIC ARTS fury of the tiger depict emotions that 


NORMAN BRACE, Director are akin to human understanding just 





STAGE © SCREEN © RADIO © TELEVISION @ SPEECH 


Day or Evening classes. Summer school term begins June 23rd. Twenty First Year. 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS UNDER G. |. BILL OF RIGHTS 


Professional Summer Theatre & School in New England June 23- Aug. 31 


Training under a faculty of skilled professionals gives the student a thorough 

background for Acting, Teaching, Directing. Former students are Steve Coch- 

ran, Dick & Joyce Van Patten, Skippy Homeier, Charles Crisp, Bob Farrell, 
Cameron Mitchell. Professional Summer Theatre & Theatre School. 


For catalogue address: Registrar, suite 131. Telephone CIrcle 5-6467 
CARNEGIE HALL, 154 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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The 
PENINSULA PLAYERS 


Door County, Wisconsin 
(established 1935) 


will present a season of 
Summer Stock from July 3rd 
through September 1st 


including a Festival of GREAT PLAYS, 
with an augmented company, from 
July 31st to August 17th. 


The Peninsula Players, midway between 
Hollywood and Broadway, offer at 
The Theatre-in-a-Garden a well rounded 
season of classical and popular modern 
productions . . . combining the best 
elements of Repertory to achieve artistic 
unity through creative growth. 


Located on the shore of Green Bay 
in attractive woodland setting, the 
theatre colony possesses unique advan- 
tages for outdoor living. 


Applications are invited from students 
of Acting & Stagecraft who desire 
practical Theatre Experience. 

Address all inquiries to: 
Manager, Peninsula Players, 
Fish Creek, Wisconsin. 
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THE CLINTON PLAYHOUSE 


Clinton, Connecticut 


7 
July and August 
* 
Equity “A” company 

* 

A few talented apprentices accepted 

by competition 

Linda Carlon Reid 

42 Washington Square 

New York 12, N. Y. 








THE SAYVILLE PLAYHOUSE 


“One of America’s most beautiful 
Summer Theatres"’ 
ANNOUNCES THE CREATION OF 
THE SAYVILLE WORKSHOP 


Courses in Acting, Dancing, Eurythmics, Voice, 
Diction, Make-up; Technical Work in Design, 
Lighting, Construction, Stage Management. 


Qualified Students will be seen by New York 
Critics and Movie Scouts in performance with 
the professional company. 


SESSION—JUNE 30 TO AUGUST 31 


TUITION $250 


Sayville is only 51 miles from New York on 
the shore of Great South Bay at Sayville, L. |. 


Write to BRENDA PHILLIPS 
80-20 Broadway, Elmhurst, N. Y. 


as they are depicted by the great imag- 
inations of the world: Dante, Homer, 
Swift, Hoffman, Gogol and others. 

In order to create the impression of 
the perspective of a Ukrainian village 
or the vast proportions of a czar’s pal- 
ace we divided the screen into five 
elevated horizontal planes with pup- 
pets of different sizes playing on each 
plane: from 60 centimetres in the 
foreground to 10 centimetres in the 
back. This style is applied to Christ- 
mas Eve. In order to present very 
expressive beasts in the jungle, we had 
to make them unusually large. 

We are now working on new pro- 
ductions: for the children, Glass Slip- 
pers from Perrault’s fairytale Cinder- 
ella, and for the grown-ups a satiric 
Gala Concert to be portrayed by pup- 
pets who can play the piano, do the 
tango and tap dance, perform as a jazz 
band or a gypsy chorus. 

We gave many puppet shows during 
the war. Our group of actors spent 
nearly a whole year at the front, fre- 
quently playing in the most advanced 
positions. Many performances were 
given in hospitals, at railway stations, 
wharves and even in mines. At the 
very beginning of the war, our theatre 
building was partially demolished by 
an enemy bomb, and while it was being 
repaired we chartered a boat and 
sailed along the five large Russian 
rivers, performing en route. In the 
winter we traveled thousands of miles 
by train and played in sixty cities of 
our country, not losing a single day. 

This year the theatre celebrates its 
fifteenth anniversary, but I have been 
working in this field for the last 
twenty-six years. I started by amusing 
my fellow-students at the University 
and in the artist’s studios and then I 
gradually began to appear in public 
recitals. I perform only for adults, but 
they differ as widely as the places 
where I appear: workers’ clubs and 
concert halls of large cities, university 
stages, small hospital wards, and re- 
citals in the Kremlin for government 
receptions. In these twenty-six years I 
have performed in most cities of the 
Soviet Union, and also beneath the 
palms of the Persian Gulf, in the capi- 
tals of the Balkan states and on ocean 
liners sailing to New York. 

These were my first appearances be- 
fore foreigners. My attraction to pup- 
pets dates from that time. It was even 
more than an attraction — it was my 
conviction of the need for a puppet 
theatre based on the knowledge of the 
great theatrical power of this art. 




































































MILLS COLLEGE 


1947 SUMMER SESSION 


FOR MEN AND 





























July 5 — August 16 
WOMEN 





THEATRE 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Courses in 


THEATRE SPEECH 
ACTING 
SCENE DESIGN 
PRODUCTION 
DRAMATIC ACTIVITY FOR CHILDREN 











One Major Production and Class Demonstration 





Chairman: Marian Leng Stebbins 
Staff: Edith Stebbins Jennings 

Theatre Speech 

Arch Lauterer 

Scene Design and Production 
L. Lovise Stephens—Children's Theatre 









For additional information write 
OFFICE OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Mills College, Oakland 13, California 


BENNINGTON 
DRAMA FESTIVAL 


Harold Shaw, Director 


Eight weeks of professional theatre 
Accredited faculty for apprentices 
Aptitudes tested - Vocational Counselling 
Moderate Tuition - G. |. Bill Applied 


JULY 1ST to AUGUST 30TH 
Three juvenile comedies on the schedule 


Write to: 
HAROLD SHAW 
120 East 34th Street, New York City 


SUMMER 
DRAMATIC TRAINING 


CHILDREN 6-12 


Under the direction of Lasar Galpern a 
summer dramatic school will train chil- 
dren in dancing, music, dramatics and 
deportment in small village in New 
York hills. Comfortable accommodations 
on established estate. Mr. Galpern has 
had wide experience with children here 
and abroad and has recently had a 
successful season in Hollywood. Small 
class only. Unique opportunity. 
Booklet on request 

THE BEVERLY HILLS ACADEMY 

OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Box 272-A, Margaretville, N. Y. 
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DANCE DEPT. 


LEONARD ee Meneatan Ghee 


ECOCHETELD "rms car Foor 


ACTS’’ 


LITCHFIELD, CONNECTICUT 14TH SEASON OF STOCK 
@ Students act in own productions under professional director. 

@ Qualified students act in the professional company each week. 

@ Opportunity to earn Equity membership for talented students. 

@ Twelve weeks comprehensive training amidst beautiful Litchfield Hills. 


SEASON JUNE 9TH—SEPT 1 REGISTRATION ENDS MAY 20TH 
Write for information 
LEONARD ALTOBELL, Suite 814, 1775 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 








THE WELLESLEY SUMMER THEATRE AND SCHOOL 


(Sponsored by Wellesley College) 
A professional summer theatre and school with an enrollment for a limited 
number of talented men and women — on the Campus at Wellesley College. 


JULY 6— AUGUST 16 
Directors: Frank McMullan ond Eldon Winkler Production Manager: Edward C. Cole 
Guidance and Training under a distinguished faculty in the following courses:* 


ACTING AND DIRECTING: Frank McMullan, Associate Professor of Play Production, Yole 
University, Director Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Eildon Winkler, Director of Theatre Workshop, Wellesley College, Director Radio Networks. 


TELEVISION AND TECHNICAL PRODUCTION: Edward C. Cole, Associate Professor and Production 
Manager, Yale University. Director, Americon Television Society. 


DESIGN: Cherles Rogers, Ass't. Professor of Fine Art & Dramatic Art, Amberst College. 
Designer Amherst Theatre. 


® An opportunity for men and women to act in five productions with a professional Equity A Co. 
@ Performances in full-length Laboratory Plays produced by the Directors. 
*Credit is not granted for these courses. 


For further information and application write: ELDON WINKLER, Executive Director, Wellesley Summer 
Theatre, Wellesley College, Wellesley 81, Mass. 





BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC — 
Theatre Arts Dept. 


JAN ee sumesee 
Improvisation ACTING 
| Pescuntion & STAGECRAFT 
DIRECTOR Dance Workshop DESIGN 


BECOME A DANCER OR 
TEACHER OF DANCE Professional Stock Company 


FULL PROFESSIONAL COURSE. LEADING TO DIPLOMA — CERTIFICATE 
ie: ye 


) dle gamle Sir Bill of Rights 
Bester Censervatery of Music, 26 The Feaway, Becton 15, Massachusetts 


ACTORS COMPANY 


School of Drama 
Minnie Galatrer 








Limited Enrollment Begins July 1, 1947 


SUMMER THEATRE 


Near Chicago 


Also Regular Summer 
School Courses. 
G. |. Training Approved 


"Genuinely distinctive, 
expertly directed productions." 
Chicago Tribune 


FOR DETAILS WRITE 
ACTORS COMPANY 
64 W. Reondoiph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


DOROTHY R. LYON, Registrar 





Summer Courses in Association with ; 
WESTON VERMONT PLAYHOUSE 


| Theatre Arts 
| Bookshelf 


THE BARD MADE EASY, OR 
DUBIOUS BIRTHDAY HONORS 
Maurice Evans’ GI Propuction or 
Hamuet (Doubleday: $2.50). Ham- 
Let WrrHout Tears, by I. J. Semper 
(Loras College Press, Dubuque, Iowa: 
$1.50). Tue Reaper’s SHAKESPEARE, 
by Babette Deutsch (Messner: $4). 
SHAKESPEARE ARRANGED FOR MoDERN 
READING, edited by Frank W. Cady 
and Van H. Cartmell (Doubleday: 
$5). 

AURICE EVANS, who has been 
M playing Hamlet very success- 
fully in New York and up and down 
the land for the last two years, pre- 
sents here in print his ‘GI Version’ of 
the play. His production, given orig- 
inally in Hawaii when Captain Evans 
was the officer in charge of troop en- 
tertainment in the Central Pacific 
Area, was streamlined to fit into the 
limitations of wartime presentation 
and the tastes of soldier audiences. 
Cutting was of course necessary but 
the graveyard scene was to home audi- 
ences a startling excision. In his pref- 
j ace Mr. Evans details the reasons for 
his cuts and describes some of the 
problems facing his original produc- 
tion. 

‘I believe,’ he says, ‘there are real 
grounds for guessing that the grave- 
yard scene was an addition to the orig- 
inal text, and that it was written in 
for some reason as simple as that 


_ | Shakespeare had forgotten to include 


a part for the Globe’s favorite come- 
dian.’ Whatever exception one might 
take to Mr. Evans’ theory, his preface 
will be read with interest by his many 
admirers. The book is illustrated with 
photographs of his current production 
(reset and recostumed for post-war 
consumption) and is also ornamented 
with drawings by Frederick Stover, 
designer of the sets. 

Hamlet being a man of mystery, it 
is not surprising that his ‘aspects’ are 
innumerable. I. J. Semper’s Hamlet 
Without Tears approaches the play 
from the Catholic point of view and 
applies the ‘touchstone of Thomistic 
philosophy’ to the problems of the 




















text. Such unusual subjects as the Pur- 
gatorial Ghost and Orthodoxy versus 
Skepticism are discussed and the au- 
thor penetrates into the theological 
implications of a drama which is more 
concerned with Christian philosophy 
than is any other of the great tragedies. 

The author has to do some violence 
to accepted readings in order to prove 
his point. He suggests, for instance, 
that “To be or not to be’ is not the 
questioning of a man contemplating 
suicide — for that would be unthink- 
able in a Christian — but a weighing 
of the idea: ‘Is active resistance to evil 
to be or not to be?’ Though not en- 
tirely convincing to the sceptical, I. J. 
Semper does succeed, in the course of 
working out his thesis, in throwing 
some interesting sidelights on an ever- 
fascinating theme. 

Lamb’s Tales From Shakespeare has 
a modern rival. Babette Deutsch, poet 
and critic, has retold the stories of six- 
teen of the principal plays in a simple 
narrative form. The book may well 
serve as an introduction to the world 
of Shakespeare for young people who 
are just beginning to read the plays. 
If these retellings have the effect of 
stimulating interest and leading on to 
the plays themselves, Miss Deutsch’s 


labors will be well rewarded. But it | - 


cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that The Bard’s work, ‘as writ by Mr. 
Shakespeare,’ is after all the crux of 
the matter. 

Another ‘introduction’ to Shakes- 
peare is contained in a volume of the 
plays arranged for modern reading by 
Frank W. Cady and Van H. Cartmell. 
Here again is a crutch for the lazy- 
minded — a predigested edition of the 
works, boiled down to their chief fa- 
miliar-quotation passages and inter- 
spersed with a pedestrian narrative 
summarizing the plot. The current 
stultifying craze for short-cuts to cul- 
ture could not be better served. 
Journey to Accompone, by Kath- 
erine Dunham, with pictures by Ted 
Cook (Holt: $2.50). 

HEN Katherine Dunham, on her 

Rosenwald fellowship, visited the 
Maroon village of Accompong in the 
remote mountains of northeastern Ja- 
maica she hoped to see the nearly for- 
gotten ‘myal dances’ of these isolated 
natives, whose customs had changed 
relatively little since the Spaniards 
brought them over from West Africa 
in the seventeenth century. Twenty- 
seven days passed before she was per- 


mitted to catch a furtive glimpse of | 








BOOTHBAY PLAYHOUSE wy 


llth Season 
Located in the heart of Maine’s Be. 
SHERWOOD KEITH presents RB 
A 12 week season of laugh 
hits with professional cast. 
JUNE 16 TO SEPTEMBER 6 The “Theatre of the Region” 


NOW ACCEPTING FEW SELECTED STUDENTS 
Write Director S. Keith, Boothbay Playhouse, Boothbay, Maine 






OPENINGS for APPRENTICES 


% All phases of Theatre under professional supervision . . . acting, 
directing, make-up, lighting, scenic design, publicity, radio, etc. 


% Opportunity to become professionals by acting with our Equity 
A Company. 
io” Situated on the shores of beautiful Lake 
Hopatcong, 40 miles from New York, well- 
covered by talent scovts, agents and 
producers. 


WRITE TO: Richard Stevers 
Park Central Hotel 
56th St. & 7th Ave., 
New York City 


LAKESIDE PLAYHOUSE 
LAKE HOPATCONG, NEW JERSEY 


VAN WYCK PLAYHOUSE 


Fishkill, N. Y. 


JUNE — SEPTEMBER, 1947 
One of America’s best summer theatres 


Unique, outstanding advantages for talented, ambitious, hardworking ap 

who wish to attain professional standing, training, experience. Daily Classes in 
Stagecraft, Acting & Lighting. 

Fine productions, beautiful theatre, skilled staff. Equity Class A Broadway company. 
Six of last year's apprentice group became members of Equity. Three of them en- 
gaged for this year’s company. All apprentices played a minimum of 3 parts with 
regular professional company. 

Close enough to New York (55 miles) to attract critics, agents and talent scouts. 


Address ROOM 1601, STEINWAY HALL, 113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


WILLIAM BALES 


(Dudley-Maslow-Bales Dance Trio) 
SAVE THE EASY WAY SUMMER DANCE COURSE 
July 28 — September 3 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE, NEW LONDON 

BUY YOUR BONDS Technique and Composition, for Students 
' and Teachers of Dance. College Credits 

for Men and Women. Approved for G. |}. 


Bill. Other Liberal Arts Courses. 
THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 


For information write 
Summer Session, Connecticut College 
New London, Connecticut 
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Teachers ~ Students 


here is “a ‘book of knowledge’ 
packed with information for 
everyone. —TELEVISER 


HERE IS 


Television 


WINDOW 


YOUR rO THE WORLD 





B PHOMAS] LCHINSON 


Preface by Professor Paul McGhee,N YU 


Contains a wealth of photographs and 
line drawings demonstrating all the 
why’s and how’s of television 

A complete guide for classes pertain- 
ing to television —with emphasis on the 
practical aspects of programming and 
production. Based on Mr. Hutchinson's 
experience as Director of Television 
Programs and Production at NBC and 
RKO, this book takes you into the 
studio and shows you “how to do it” 
Here are answers to: 

@ How are different types of pro- 

rams handled? 


s writing for television different 
from writing for radio? 


@ What are the program problems? 

@ What are television’s job oppor- 
tunities? 

@ How do you direct a “shooting 
seript?” 

@ How do you select announcers, 
actors, etc. 


@ What part do cameras, lenses, 
lights, etc., play in a successful 
production? 


CHAPTERS INCLUDE Musical Pro- 
grams, Dramatic Presentations, Variety, 
Sports, Jobs in Television, etc. 


TELEVISER MAGAZINE says, “One 


of the most comprehensive presentations of the 
whole operating and service functions of tele- 
vision to date. It is more than a textbook for the 
beginner, it is a book of —e< « packed with 
information for everyone. Full of pictures, 
action shots representing all stations now in 
operation. 

IF YOU ARE TEACHING OR STUDYING 
TELEVISION ORDER YOUR COPY OF 


HERE IS TELEVISION TODAY 


HASTINGS HOUSE, Publishers ‘ 
67 wat pom rr New York 18 1 
| copies of HERE 8 
Is PTELEVISION at $4.00 a copy. | en- 
close —) check [J money order. é 
Name............ skates i 
j Address 
fo ees 


. Zone........ State - 
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LOW ROYALTY PLAYS 


FOR AMATEUR PRODUCTION 


Plays of tested audience reaction — 
easy and inexpensive to produce — in 
manuscript form. 


* Write for information - 
PLAY BUREAU 


Pasadena Playheuse Association 
33 Se. Ei Melino Ave., 






Pasadena 1, Calif 


—_—_——— 


the dances. During these days she 
shared in the life of the Maroons, 
observing their ways of working, their 
diet, their social and sexual customs; 
learning their games, songs and hu- 
mor; and finally winning admission 
into the magic cult of ‘obi.’ Miss Dun- 
ham never does anything without do- 
ing it well, and Journey to Accompong 
is both a winning personal reminis- 
cence and a sound contribution to 
anthropology. Printed on buff paper 
with sepia ink, and embellished by 
Ted Cook’s deft brush, the book is a 
delight to look at. 


A History or Late NINETEENTH 
Century Drama, 1850-1900, Vol. I, 
by Allardyce Nicoll (Macmillan: 
$3.50) - 

F A SINGLE English play written be- 
I tween 1660 and 1900 has escaped 
the gimlet eye of Allardyce Nicoll it 
is a miracle indeed, for Mr. Nicoll’s 
industry is incredible and his devotion 
beyond compare. Beginning blithely 
with A History of Restoration Drama 
(published in 1923), a period rich in 
theatrical adventure and spicy charm, 
Mr. Nicoll has plowed his way steadily 
through the light waters of Early 
Eighteenth Century Drama, with its 
ballad-operas and other gay gallimau- 
fries, on to the Late Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Drama, where sentimental com- 
edy and bourgeois tragedy drowned 
the stage in tears, to the Early Nine- 
teenth Century Drama, where melo- 
drama ruled the boards and new play- 
houses cropped up to provide violent 
and showy entertainment for the 
masses. With his latest book, Mr. Nic- 


oll approaches our own day. ‘In this | 


period,’ he writes, ‘were born and es- 
tablished the conventions and condi- 
tions uf our own stage . . . In order to 
understand that stage aright, it is im- 
perative that we should understand 
the basic innovations which effectually 
put a great chasm between Burbage 
and Irving, between Shakespeare and 
Shaw.’ 

Mr. Nicoll presents an excellent aid 
to that understanding in his study of 
audiences, actors, managers and thea- 
tres in the period he covers, as well as 


in his discussion of the various types | 


of playwriting from the domestic and 
historic drama of Boucicault and 
Taylor to the important contributions 


of Robertson, Jones and Pinero. The | 
book culminates with a discussion of | 
Bernard Shaw whose genius, accord- | 


ing to Mr. Nicoll, ‘consisted in his 
fusing of different elements in the 


























DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


BEST PLAYS OF THE MODERN 


AMERICAN THEATRE 
ed. John Gassner 


$3.50 


Born Yesterdoy—Dream Girl—Glass 

e—Voice of the Turtle— 
Time of Your Life—Abe Lincoln in 
Ilinois—Arsenic and Old Lace—Life 
With Father—Watch on the Rhine— 
Man Who Came to Dinner—i Remem- 
ber Mamoa—Tomorrow the World— 
Philadelphia Story—Patriots—Hasty 
Heart—Male Animal—Home of the 


NO EXIT—and THE FLIES 


2.50 
Jean Paul Sartre 
THERESE 85 
Thomas Job 
PLAYS OF THE AMERICAN WEST _ 3.00 
(One-acts) 
Robert Finch 


o o al * > * . * * s 


EUROPEAN THEORIES 


OF THE DRAMA (New Edition) 3.75 
ed. Barrett H. Clark 


ARTHUR MURPHY 


(18th Century Dramatist) 3.50 
John P. Emery 


SOLO SCENES FROM GREAT WRITERS 
(Readings) 1.25 
arranged by Sydney Thompson 


48 W. 52d St. New York 19, N. Y, 


y 
Minite Johnson 


THE HUNTER 


A tense naturalistic 


one act drama 


35¢ 


Hobson Book Press 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FOUR PLAYS FOR 


FOUR WOMEN 
by 

ALICE GERSTENBERG — 

LONGMANS GREEN & CO. 

55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
For Her Many Other Famous Plays 
Write: 

SAMUEL FRENCH 

25 West 45, N. Y. C. 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, Ill. 




















Bernard 


Shans 


BACK TO 


METHUSELAH 


A volume of outstanding interest 
to all lovers of the drama. Shaw 
has written a special Postscript 
for this first volume in the new 
World’s Classics Galaxy Edition, 
in which he explains why he be- 
lieves Back to Methuselah to be 
his “world classic”. He has also 
revised the famous preface and 
the text of the five plays. 


$1.50 at all bookstores 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 11 




















“ .. . recommended as a bible for 
those who cre asking: ‘Isn't there a 
handbook—one based completely upon 
practical experience — which will tell 
me, how, where, what and when?’ "— 
National Theatre Conference Quarterly 
Bulletin. 


A STAGE CREW HANDBOOK 


By Sol Cornberg 
and Emanuel L. Gebaver 


. a reference tool of indispensable 
value to both the beginning and ad- 
vanced stage technician. In successive 
chapters, following a good introduction 
to the theatre, methods and materials 
of carpenters, painters, property men, 
effects men, electricians, flymen, direc- 
tors and designers are explained. .. . 
A splendid reference tool for school, 
public and college libraries.'’ — The 
Wilson Bulletin. 


illustrated. $3.00 


At your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16 





theatre of his day and in looking 
towards the future instead of towards 
the immediate present . . . Shaw takes 
the whole of theatrical emotion as his 
province and can move easily from 
one mood to the other while keeping 
all subordinate to one universal aim.’ 

Mr. Nicoll’s latest book — not surely 
the last of this series, for there is still 
the twentieth century to tackle — is 
published in two volumes for the very 
good reason that theatrical production 
in this final period of the nineteenth 
century grew to enormous proportions. 
Between 1700 and 1750 Mr. Nicoll 
lists 2000 plays. Volume II of the 
present book contains 20,000 titles, ar- 
ranged alphabetically under author’s 
name and provided with information 
as to date and place of production and 
of publication. Mr. Nicoll’s indefatig- 
able energy in assembling and check- 
ing all this data while directing the 
Department of Drama at Yale, serving 
with the British Embassy in Washing- 
ton during the war or (as at present) 
holding the chair of English Language 
and Literature in the University of 
Birmingham is impressive indeed. He 
has long been one of the outstanding 
historians of the theatre. His latest vol- 
umes merely emphasize the fact and 
confirm his position among the ‘indis- 
pensable’ authorities for every library. 
Witru Srrincs ATTACHED, by Joseph 
Szigeti (Knopf: $4). 

N A vein of informal and often me- 
I andering reminiscence the great 
violinist tells of his career from his 
childhood days in Hungary to his 
achievements in the United States. 
Despite a personal and unorthodox 
use of the English language — or per- 
haps because of it — the stages in his 
growth from a shallow child prodigy 
into one of the most penetrating and 
serious performing musicians of our 
time come to life with remarkable lu- 
cidity and persuasiveness. More than 
a mere autobiography, the book is fre- 
quently a source of genuine wisdom 
on all sorts of musical questions — the 
function of the interpreter, the rela- 
tion of the player to the composer, the 
effect of commercialism and mass pro- 
duction on the musical art. One of 
the most valuable chapters analyzes 
the difference between traditional 
nineteenth-century violin-playing and 
that of the younger generation headed 
by Kreisler, Elman and Heifetz. Few 
books by practicing musicians give as 
much sound insight into the deeper 
problems of a musical career. 


ANOTHER 


PART OF 
THE FOREST 


By Lillian Hellman 


Now in book form 


For your greater and 
continued enjoyment, the 


powerful companion play 
to The Little Foxes that 
has won outstanding 





critical acclaim. 


“Surpasses all of Miss 


Hellman’s earlier plays...” 
—RICHARD WATTS, JR. 


“,..Something more than 
driving theatre — some 
thing more purposeful, 
more provocative, more 


talented.” 
—LOUIS KRONENBERGER 


$2.00 at all booksellers 


THE VIKING PRESS 


WE SPECIALIZE and are suc- 
cessful in finding promptly the 
“Out-of-Print” or “Hard-te- 
Find” books which you particu- | 
larly desire. Please write us 
stating “Wants.” No obligation. 


THE SEVEN 300K HUNTERS 
Station ©, Box 22 New York 11, M. ¥, 
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PLAYS FOR STOCK 


ANGEL STREET + SOLDIER'S WIFE 
| LIKE IT HERE 
YOU TOUCHED ME l 
HARRIET * PAPA IS ALL 
A FAMILY AFFAIR + LOCO 
' 





THE DEEP MRS. SYKES 
THREE’S A FAMILY 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 
BUT NOT GOODBYE 
CLAUDIA + JANIE 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
MY SISTER EILEEN 
MURDER WITHOUT CRIME 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 
YES, MY DARLING DAUGHTER 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
LITTLE FOXES + RUSSET MANTLE 
MR. AND MRS. NORTH 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
THE SHOW-OFF + COCK ROBIN 
SEPARATE ROOMS * YOUNG WOODLEY 
THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 
THE WALRUS AND THE CARPENTER 
THE OLD MAID + OUTWARD BOUND 
CHARLEY’S AUNT 
DULCY «+ MINICK 
MERTON OF THE MOVIES 
TO THE LADIES 
THE GOOD FELLOW 
THE ROYAL FAMILY 
STAGE DOOR 
DINNER AT EIGHT 
THE DARK TOWER 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE 
YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU 
OLD LADY 31 
DADDY'S GONE A-HUNTING 
DECLASSE + A TAILOR-MADE MAN 
TEXAS NIGHTINGALE + FOOT-LOOSE 
FIRST LADY * HAPPY DAYS 
MOTHER CAREY'S CHICKENS 
MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH 


When Available 


MADE IN HEAVEN 
THE FATAL WEAKNESS 
ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST 
| CRAIG'S WIFE + BORN YESTERDAY 
THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE 




















PLAYS FOR STOCK 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


|| 811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
| 
Ps ae {| 


—_——_ | 
Send For Our Complete List Of 
| 













MAURICE GNESIN, Ph.D 
Head of the Schoo! 


MARY AGNES DOYLE 
Assistont Head 


ACTING, RADIO, | 
DIRECTING, DESIGN | 
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Acting Company for Advanced Students 
6.F.A. and M.F.A. Degrees 
For Information Write: 
LOUISE DALE SPOOR, Registrer 
opt. TA, Geodmen Memorial Theatre, Chicege 3 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


a5 


THE PUBLISHER PRESENTS 

Vincent Van Goou, by Edward Al- 
den Jewell (Hyperion Press and 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce: $5.50). A 
beautiful book with a rounded selec- 
tion of the artist’s work in color and 
gravure. Mr. Jewell, art critic of 
The New York Times, treats his 
subject with feeling, intelligence 
and perspective. 

Tue ErcHincs oF THE FRENCH Im- 


PRESSIONISTS AND THEIR CONTEM- | 


PORARIES, by Edward T. Chase (Hy- 
perion Press: $7.00; Crown, distrib- 
utors). Besides reproductions of en- 
gravings by Corot, Redon, Cassatt 
and the like, the book includes sev- 
eral by Toulouse-Lautrec (see THEA- 
TRE ARTS, January 1947) and Dau- 


mier (March 1947), true masters | 
of lithography. The color plates are | 
mediocre and the paper could be | 


better but the book is a good survey 


and Mr. Chase’s introduction is | 


comprehensive and considered. 
FUNDAMENTALS OF THE 
Dance (Russian Ballet Technique) , 
by Agrippina Vaganova, translated 
and edited by Anatole Chujoy 
(Kamin Dance Publishers: $3.50). 


A systematic, clear, authentic but | 
utterly unglamorous textbook of the | _ 
grammar of Russian ballet positions | 


and steps. Intended primarily for 
dance students, this is also a useful 
handbook for ballet enthusiasts who 
like to know how to tell an ara- 
besque from an attitude. 

PLays AND Poems oF W. S. GILBERT 
(Random: $3.50). Reprint of a 
fine volume containing the texts of 
fourteen operas, three Gilbert plays 
and the Bab Ballads. Affectionate 
preface by Deems Taylor. Illustra- 
tions by Gilbert from the Bab books. 
Inevitable for any G&S fan who 
does not already own it. 

Your Voice anp Your SPEECH, by 


Beatrice Desfosses (Cattell: $3.50). | 
If this simple, honest and direct | 
book seems superficial, and has no | 
new ideas on either theory or exer- | 


cise, it may be because it covers too 


many subjects. To one who would | 


use it as ‘self-training for better 
speaking,’ however, it cannot, as the 
doctors say, do any harm and it may 
do some good. 


Music In Rapio BROADCASTING, edited | 


by Gilbert Chase (McGraw-Hill: 
$4). Ten experts contribute to a 
manual based upon materials used 
in a Columbia University extension 
course on broadcasting techniques. 


Crassic | 








CHAUTAUQUA 


Theatre Schoo! 
JULY 7TH - AUGUST 15TH 


Conducted in connection with 
Chavtauqua Repertory Theatre 


Direction, Staff and 

Stage productions for 

Theatre and School 
are from the 


CLEVELAND PLAY HOUSE 


Rehearsal Seminar* 
Stagecraft* 

Body Mechanics 
Public Demonstrations 
Children’s Theatre 
Make-up 

Fencing 


*New York University credits 


On Beautiful Lake Chautauqua where 
you can enjoy symphony orchestra 
opera, lectures and all summer sports 


Direction, Frederic McConnell 
K. Elmo Lowe, Max Eisenstat 
Kirk Willis 


Address inquiries to: 
CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


iy la V1 La lic V1 PL G7) Ye hi 


SUMMER _ THEATRES ° 
IN MINNESOTA 


. pore 
GORDLANMACES MAUMEE 


(of 
VA pay a tuition fee. 


pay your own living 
expenses. 


(/ work hard at all jobs in 
the theatre. 





will have no chance to act 
Hi other than bits, unless you 


are exceptionally talented 


is 21104] i] f 


439 Endicott on 4th Bldg 
St Paul 1, Minn 

















Serce Koussevitzky, The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and the New 

7 American Music, by Hugo Leich- 
tentritt (Harvard: $3). Since Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s contribution to Amer- 


a 


ican music has been of the greatest 


eulogistic manner of recounting the 
conductor’s achievements as artist 
and educator. Most of the volume 
is a survey of the development of 
American orchestral music through 
description (usually flattering) of 
the more than a hundred American 
scores performed by Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky since 1924. 
| Music In Mepicing, by Sidney Licht, 
M. D. (New England Conservatory 
of Music: $3). The uses to which 
music may be put in hospitals are 
naively set forth in a book which 
at least refrains from extravagant 





am claims about musical therapy. Alex- 
ro andre Tansman has contributed a 
rts 


brilliant five-page foreword in 


which he distinguishes between mu- | 


sic as a creative art and as a useful 


tool. 


Marion Bauer and Ethel R. Peyser | 


| 
Music THRouGH THE AGEs, by 


Putnam: $4). A revised edition of 
this compendious and _ instructive 
history of music brings the contem- 
porary record up to date, and in- 
cludes new and unique information 
about the music of Latin America. 

As We Were, Family Life in America 

1850-1900, Bellamy Partridge and 
Otto Bettmann (Whittlesey House: 
$4.50). A popular account of Amer- 
ica’s social history in the last half 


readable prose accompanied by 


pages on the theatre. 

Tat Deatu Do Us Part, by William 
Steig (Duell, Sloan and Pearce: 
| $2). ‘Some ballet notes on mar- 
riage,’ penned by Mr. Steig’s nasty 
pen. Fuel for the anti-marriage 
school, a danger for the dissatisfied 
spouse, comedy for the happy ditto. 
USSR: A Concise Handbook, edited 
by Ernest J. Simmons (Cornell Uni- 
versity Press: $4.50). For two sum- 
mers during the war Cornell gave a 
comprehensive series of courses on 
‘Russian Civilization.” This volume 
includes most of the lectures pre- 
sented, together with bibliographies. 
The article on drama, by Mr. Sim- 
mons himself, is a review of the his- 
tory of the theatre in Russia with 

pre-Revolution emphasis. 





value and dignity, it is not too diffi- | 
cult to forgive Dr. Leichtentritt’s | 








of the nineteenth century told in| 


woodcuts of the time. A half-dozen 


Simtel & PURCHASE 





ACCEPTING A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
APPRENTICES NOW! 


To those who qualify we offer these features: 
Your own stock company giving regular per- 
formances weekly. Learn to act by acting! 
Classes in acting technique, make-up, diction, 
body control, etc. by outstanding instructors. 
An opportunity to be cast in parts with the 
Class A Equity Company. 

Radio instruction and own weekly radio 
Program. 
SPECIAL! A course in acting and directing 
for TELEVISION by Anthony Farrar, noted 
television director. 

No other company offers all 


of these outstanding features! 


Write for catalogue now! 10 WEEK SEASON 


For information write: DIRECTOR 


FAIRHAVEN SUMMER THEATRE, Fairhaven, Mass. 
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FOR COSTUMES + SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES + CURTAINS 


Write for Free Booklet: ¢ 
“What Fabrics Can Do For Your Show’ 


AZIAN'S: 


ESTABLISHED 1842 

Nn. Y. 
w. 44 ST. N TREET 
142 geet NT $ 
BOSTON: 9. WABASH A 


CHICAGO: TO 31 gout 
Os AN : 
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CENTURY FRESNELITE JR. 


a compact, low wattage, baby fresnelite 
manufactured to precise engineering 
standards — small in size, high in effi- 


ciency, low in cost. 


widely employed for sidelighting and 
other stage locations where space is 


mame 4911 rigidly limited—intense, even, soft edge 


List Price: $14.10 beam at spot or flood position. 
(including lamp) 


Note These Exclusive Features 


Guoranteed heat resisting 3. diameter fresnelens. 

Spherical Alzak reflector — Adjustable focus. 

Takes heat resisting color filters in fourteen colors. 

Removable cover for easy lamp and color change. 

Designed for 100 watt G-16'/. single contact bayonet base lamps. 
Supplied with base, 8 ft. cord and hubbel plug. 


ORDER NOW PROMPT DELIVERY 
CENTURY lighting equipment is ENGINEERED lighting equipment. 
CENTURY LIGHTING, INC. 


419 WEST SSTH STREET 626 NO. ROBERTSON BLVD 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
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Cuina, edited by Harley F arnswort 
MacNair (University of Californj, 
Press: $6.50). This massive cop, 
pendium of facts on Chinese histo, 
and life, by such varied authorit) 
as Hu Shih and Pearl Buck, is 
fifth volume of the University g 
California’s ‘United Nations Series 
It contains one article on Chines 
drama by Hsiung Shih-I, a modep 
playwright and theatre manage 
M ARRIED A RUSSIAN, edited by Luck 
Street (Emerson Books, Inc.: $3 
A collection of warm and sometime 


amusing letters from a_ well-tog 
English girl who married a Sovje 
scientist and went to live in Khar. 
kov. It makes an interesting pep 
sonal story and a minor footnote 
the history of the last eighteen yean 
in Russia. Not much about theatr 
PLAYS IN PRINI 

Oak Leaves and Lavender, by Sea 

O’Casey (Macmillan: $3). 

Plays of the American West, by Rober 

Finch, including fifteen one-act plays 
Greenberg: $3 

Shakespeare in Lypiatt, by Henry At 

kinson Empire Subscription Book 

sellers: $3 

g | hree Comedie s by Petronio DiL 
Hobson Book Press: D3 

Christopher Blake, by Moss Han 
Random House: $2.50 

No Exit and The Flies, by Jean-Pau 

Sartre (Knopf: $2.50 

All My Sons, by Arthur Miller (Rey 

nal & Hitchcock: $2 

Another Part of the Forest, by Lilhat 

Hellman (Viking: $2). 

Therese, by Thomas Job (French 

2 

You Touched Me, by Vennessee Wit 

liams and Donald Windham ( French 

2 

Sixteen Famous European Plays, com 

piled by Bennett Cerf and Van H 

Cartmell, with an introduction by 

John Anderson. Including The Wild 

Duck, Cyrano de Bergerac, Liltom 

The Sea Gull (Modern Library: 

D1.G5 

The Miser, by Moliére (State Univer 

sity of lowa: $1.68 

Back to Methuselah, by Bernard Shaw 


Oxford University Press: $1.50). 


) 
The Barretts of Wimp le Street, bw 
Rudolph Besier (Dramatists Play Ser 
VICE : $.85 

|! Remember Mama, by John vai 
Druten (Dramatists Play Service: 


i Ay / Am a Ba hlé lor. by Conrad 


Seiler (Dramatists Play Service: $.50 
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FIRST STEP 
TO 


FOOTLIGHT FAME 


“Does more to explore . . . the art 
of acting than any single volume 


for years.” — John Mason Brown 


We can’t actually promise that the 
reader of ACTING will become a star 
overnight. But we do know that this un- 
usual book will help guide the student 


along the road to stage success. 


A series of essays in dialogue form, ACT- 
ING stands alone in its field. Indispen- 
sable for anyone planning an acting 
career ... for the amateur seeking a 
professional touch ... or for the critical 
playgoer’s added enjoyment. Order di- 


rect—or from your favorite bookseller. 


ACTING: The first six lessons 


By RicHarp BOoLesLavsky 


{’ 
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130 West 56th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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Method 
of 
Beri batite) 
wits 
Stage 


by Stanley M-Candless 



















Stanley McCandless is associate professor 
of lighting, Yale University Theatre, and 
lighting consultant to Century Lighting 
Company. His "A Method of Lighting the 
Stage” is widely recognized as an authori- 
tative, practical work which lifts the veil 
of mystery often surrounding the lighting 
of the stage. 





Here's good news for everyone interested 
in lighting as it relates to the theatre. A new, 
revised edition of Stanley McCandless’ 

A Method of Lighting the Stage is now being 
printed and will soon be off the press. 


One of the most important books ever 
written on the subject, A Method of Lighting 
the Stage treats of the dramatic qualities 

of light and its functions on the stage—and 
projects a simple yet practical solution 

of stage lighting problems. 


Invaluable to the artist, technician or pro- 
ducer who wishes to make effective and 
dramatic use of light. Indispensable to the 
student in providing the background for in- 
dividual expression and experimentation. 


We suggest you place your order now. 


$2.25 





130 West 56th Street, New York 15, N. Y. 














